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Editorial, 


HE Declaration of Independence was the founda- 
tion of our national existence. It announced the 
reason for self-government, the grievances which 
compelled separation. The foundation of our 
national continuance is what may truly be named 

another declaration of independence. A domineering gov- 
ernment, with not the right the parent government had, 
exercised autocratic rights incompatible with our mainte- 
nance of a place in the family of nations. ‘To submit to 
the orders received, the injuries inflicted, the murders 
committed, and the deceits practised, would have been. 
to become a vassal nation. We should have lost indepen- 
dence just as we should have lost it at first by submission 


~ 


-to oppression and despotism. The declaration by the 


President and the Congress which announced a state of 
war was far more than a declaration of war. It was 
a Declaration of Independence. The question why we 
should fight does not require a defence of war for answer. 
The answer is one word,—independence. As time goes on 
and sacrifices begin, sacrifices of treasure and lives, nore- | 
grets must ever obscure this central fact. Our men make a 
living wall to protect us from slavery. Every support 
given them is necessary to keep us free. We gave every- 
thing to gain freedom; a civil war confirmed it; we shall 
give everything to keep it. 


Sap as it is that war should be the means, a result of it 
is already clear. We are on the way to becoming a 
nation as we have never been. ‘The welding of individuals 
into a unity cannot be accomplished by announcement. 
Nothing was doing it as training has begun to do it. 
Nothing was doing it as measures of support and con- 
servation are now doing it. ‘This one good, the moulding 
and merging of men and women into one being which can 
truly be called a nation, is a good beyond all measure and 
imagination great. Let no price that may be paid for it _ 
make us overlook its value. 


A CIRCULAR sent out to employers in a large city, 
calling attention to the number and quality of young 
colored men trained in the schools of the city, and ask- 
ing co-operation and counsel in making their services 


available, brought one reply which though anonymous 


is significant of an opinion still widely influential. 
“Kindly send them to Africa, instead of mixing them 
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with us.” As the expression of an- “individual “desire 


has never been fully sounded by any one. 


these two rite are of course admissible, but as practi- 


cable measures it is curious that any intelligent person 


should seriously entertain them. Does any one suppose 
that the colored population of the United States could 
be sent to Africa, or that if they were sent they would 
go? So long as they are here, and have already been 
mixing for more than a century, and have the rights of 
citizenship, including the right to die with white men 
for their country, is it any reckonable menace to re- 
spectability and intrinsic leadership to open a few more 
industrial doors to their proved abilities and useful- 
ness? While we write, a moving-van is unloaded by 
two white men and one Negro. The Negro is the boss, 
the white men take his orders. ‘There is not the least 
trouble about it. There would never be trouble if it 
were not made by people of the temper of the anony- 
mous objector. 
»* 


An ambulance driver in France writes home that his 
ambulance bore the marks of having been hit twenty- 
seven times. He added that he was going to change and 
enter aviation, because women can drive ambulances as 
well as men and are doing so in increasing numbers,— 
and his machine was hit twenty-seven times! What will 
be left that women cannot do, and will not ably do? They 
have proved themselves where they would least be ex- 
pected to succeed. Just as in Colonial times they loaded 
the muskets and moulded bullets, so now they make 
munitions, and in some branches of this work are pre- 
ferred to men. A lot of moss-grown seats of complacency 
about ‘‘woman’s place” are being turned into kindling- 
wood. Among the great services to be put on the credit 
side of the war, the entrance of women into the world will 
be one of the most significant and epoch-making. 


* 


Next Tuesday, November 6, the citizens of Massachu- 
setts are to be called upon to decide an issue of grave 
importance to the religious and civil welfare of the Com- 
monwealth. The Constitutional Amendment forbidding 
absolutely any State aid to sectarian schools or institu- 
tions, either Protestant, Roman Catholic, or Jewish, or 
any institutions not under State control, is to be sub- 
mitted to the voters of Massachusetts. Introduced by 
Roman Catholic members of the Constitutional Conven- 
tion who voted for its final adoption in the ratio of 81 to 
9, perfected and almost unanimously indorsed by the 
Protestant and Jewish delegates in a final vote of 275 to 
225, its acceptance at the polls seemed assured until the 
Roman Catholic extremists entered the lists against it, 
exerting all their efforts to secure its defeat. Every 
friend of equal justice, unsectarian tolerance, and true 
American principles in church and state should make it 
his special duty to cast his vote next Tuesday in favor of 
this amendment. ; 

5d 

HE who invented the words “eternal” and “infinite” 
was both a genius and a wise man. His thoughts were 
far-reaching and profound. The meaning of these terms 
It is impos- 
sible for the human mind to grasp the meaning of space 
without limit and time without beginning, and of what 
we call matter, and know no more about it, going through 
its endless changes. We are too busy with things seen 
and temporal to sound the depths of thought as men 
did in the time when they spent in living the time that 
we spend in getting a living. Modern pleasures inter- 
73 with deep thinking and high living in the world ag 


While the movie . 
spirit sleeps, Pad thought takes a v: cation. “The Orie 
world, that has produced all ‘the Biblical religions “ 
made the world aware of things not seen that are eter- 
nal, has still some instruction. to give us in the noble 
art of living. To be poor and wise and happy is a lot 
that does not invite a modern successful man, but it 
is a mode of living that contents an Eastern sage or 
saint of the kind that wrote our Bibles and put a psalm 
of praise in our mouths. To suffer and be strong is 
often the condition of moral and mental attainment. 


* 


THERE is other stiffening of religion into lifelessness 
than ritualism shows. Wherever a service becomes 
perfunctory,—a call, a word of sympathy, an office to 
sorrow,—there is religion violated. The simplest form, 
the absence even of form, may illustrate all the evils 
attributed to ritualistic dryness. Whatever is done 
because it is expected to be done, or left undone because 
that too is expected, and not because a vital thing comes 
into life, is of the earth, earthy. Doing a thing a thousand 
times does not make it mechanical; doing it but once 
does not make it surely otherwise. Suddenly there leaps” 
into the most familiar words a sense of their meaning 
that makes them new and rare. Beside such line of light, 
the brilliant novelty, the clever turn is but a bit of glass. 
The finest good, and wisest, lies in the path of the minister’s 
most frequent duties, those he deems commonplace and 
may even somewhat scorn. In them are the rich surprises 
of experience. 

* 


It is poor freedom that does not, like a rule, work both 
ways. Usually we think of those who enjoy under it 
more liberal beliefs, or beliefs other than those they had 
held, but it ought to give opportunity for unhampered 
and express gratification on the part of some persons of 
desires which others have rejected. When a religion is 
so much out of doors that some one feels chilly and wants 
to get where there are more human contacts, no one can 
call him narrow who chooses the inn. ‘To be broad it is 
not necessary to be bleak; to be free a church need not be 
bare. 


The Pull. 


Among the wonderful pictures of fighting in the Alps, 
one shows an immense crowd of men pulling an enormous 
gun up through the snow to the mountain peak. The 
ascent is so steep that for a man to climb alone with no 
burden is about all that could be expected. The heavy 
gun is so ponderous that it can be moved only inch by 
inch by the strength of more than a hundred men. One 
sees it move; and finally witnesses. it in operation at the 
top. The impossible thing has been done. The long 
pull and the strong pull did it. 

But among the men there was one man who did not 
pull at all. He stood apart, apparently looking on. As ~ 
moving pictures cannot yet speak, the beholder supposes 
at first that this man’s office is merely advisory and. 
directive. He is the officer commanding his men. - 
we did not notice that he raised his stick and broug! 
it down with sharp vigor once in a while, we should n 
think of him again. We should turn again to that lo 
thick line of men tugging at. the top and reflect what 


if only men enough get at the doing. When, owe 


we ask as this officer raises his stick and brings it 


wad 
a 


_ e, twice as man would tug 1, for it 
| not th <p Nila loraia I ong pull that does the job, 
it is the pull all together. ‘This man lifts his hand; down 


it comes, and the gun moves. One would almost think 
- that he had some magic. 
--mmagic of uniting a hundred separate strengths in one. 
If the men pulled pretty nearly together, almost quite 
\ together, and depended each one on himself. alone to 
‘ make it one pull instead of several, their toil would be 
wasted. They would think it was because the weight 
| was too great. It would really be because the power 
to move it did not work on the second and at one exact 
point. It would be because there was no one to see that 
the tug of war was not like most of the tugs of peace,— 
one in which every one pulled his own way instead of 
the one way requisite. ‘There is no weight great enough 
to resist that pull, just as there is no bridge strong enough 
to resist the strain of men marching over it in step. 

All this is, of course, familiar and commonplace, even 
if the instance is extraordinary; but to account for the 
neglect of it and the outfling of it, when anything de- 
pends for the doing upon every one’s pulling together, 
is not so trite a matter,—that is, if we are to say nothing 
rude of average willingness to be intelligent. The intel- 
ligent way is not to be measured by the intelligence of 
the individual nor of any number of individuals. It is 
to be measured by the willingness of these individuals 
to be a little more intelligent. The test is that they 
pull together, not merely pulling when they are together, 


and as each one pleases to pull as they are together,— _ 


that they pull strictly and exactly together, straight for 
the end in view. 

When some simple necessity comes, this is seen much 
more persuasively than in the matters with which we 
more commonly connect it. To see how true it is of 
religion we had better look at the truth in lesser affairs. 

If all the people of the country resent as an interference, 
an unnecessary and silly interference, the direction that 
is given under the high sanction of government and 
expert authority, in the way persons, used to having 
their own way, and used to knowing their own way is 
a very good way, do resent food conservation directions, 
results will follow of gravest consequence. The Allies 
will be beaten, and we shall be beaten, in the war. If 
every one says, I shall eat what I like, when I like it, 
as long as I can get what I like, then we might as well 
give up now, for we shall have to give up in the end. 
Nothing ever yet was done on that principle, and cer- 
tainly a war will not be done if people go ahead with 
that idea. Doing as we like is a precious liberty, and 
it is in our blood to enjoy that liberty, but it never won 
a people’s liberty, and it never can win liberty for more 
than one person. The liberty it does win, moreover, 
is a very short and cheap liberty. Getting food for the 
world now is like getting that gun up to the top of the 
_ Alps. It cannot be done unless every one helps, and 
helps at the point and at the moment at which the help 
~ will tell. If many people pull when they like or as they 
like, instead of pulling with a might, and with their 
_ whole might, just when the man with the stick comes 
_ down, then the pulling of all the earnest people, who 
y on the gun and the dead weight of those who hang 
on the rope, will fail. If the job is left to individual 
nature and judgment, when every one’s whole 
gth is required for its completion, it will be a poor 
hen all is said and done. Mr. Hoover just now 
man with the stick, and every other man and 
mn id child in the country has a handfon 
a all pull when he shouts, something 
e than hauling a monster gun to a 
will be our minding the shout, 
oe ‘ f es 
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He has, but it is the simple 


op 
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and straining at the rope on time, that will do it, for 
that beat of the stick is the throne behind the power. 
It is a good deal worse not to keep time here than it 
would be in an orchestra, for the music here is human 
lives and a nation’s liberty, and the conductor here is 
leading a symphony of human salvation. Discord here 
is death. It would not be an anti-climax to remind 
ourselves that this is what Unitarianism needs. Its 
greatest glory has been its individualism, and it has 
been a precious glory, but if it is nothing more it will 
be our undoing. So long as we pull a hundred good 
ways, and in any time that pleases, we shall be a very 
small company, and our great gun will not budge an 
inch. When the faith comes which has one voice to 
which every loyal soul puts its whole strength, instant 
at the call, we shall gain the height. 


Expectation. 


What a man expects to be and do to a large extent 
determines what he will be and do. Expectations are the 
moulds into which men put their faculties and efforts. 
The outcome is predetermined by the expectation that 
shaped the purpose. Boys and girls expect to be well edu- 
cated and take measures accordingly. Passing through 
school and college they arrive at the stage where new 
plans must be made, then a new set of expectations make 
new moulds into which they pour the stuff of life, then up 
to the limit of their abilities they become what they have 
expected to be. 

Other boys and girls with similar capacities take what 
life offers them, and, having no distinct expectations, plod 
along on the dead level of making a living, one of the least 
inspiring of all pursuits. Because they expect nothing 
in particular they get nothing in particular. 

Men and nations are like children. ‘There are hopes, 
plans, ideals, and ambitions that shape themselves into 
expectations. Great expectations in the life of a nation 
shape themselves into policies which are the stepping- 
stones to greatness. The statesman who entertains for 
himself great expectations must plan for the government 
he serves a course of conduct that will make the nation 
influential, that will relieve it from burdens if it is op- 
pressed or make it useful if it has power. 

What kind of a nation did George Washington expect 
to grow into power on this western continent? What 
kind of a nation did Abraham Lincoln have in mind when 
he wrote the Proclamation of Emancipation? The ex- 
pectations these men had have shaped the fortunes of 
millions of their fellow-countrymen. 

Lowell said, “The thing we long for, that we are for 
one transcendent moment.’ Longing, purpose, plan, and 
expectation are the steps by which we rise on stepping- 
stones of our dead selves to better things. It is a fact 
verified by long experience that the optimistic nations 
survive and the desponding nations go under in the inter- 
national frictions that are all the time testing the quality 
of national breeds. See what hope and expectation have 
done for the Jews. For two thousand years they have 
suffered every form of disaster, but hope and expectation 
have never been eclipsed. In every country of Europe 
they have been under the ban, and yet in every country 
of the world they have made themselves useful and neces- 
sary, and in England, in spite of all disabilities, we have 
seen the Prime Minister a Jew of renown and to-day the 
Lord Chief Justice is a Jew. Expectation points to a 
Hebrew commonwealth in Judea, and it is possible that 
the dream of ages will come true. 

They who believe that better days are in store for our 
distracted world plan their lives accordingly and so doing 
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Presbyterian minister sat in the gallery at Saratoga giv- 
ing strict attention to the proceedings of a national con- 
ference. At the close of the day he summed up his im- 
pressions, and among other things he said he had never 
seen so many handsome old men and women. He was 
told that living up to the cheerful doctrines of Unitarianism 
tended to secure a serene and happy old age. 

All explorers, inventors, reformers, and prophets live 
in two worlds, the one real and tangible, the other out of 
sight but to the inspired imagination quite as real as the 
commonplace world of present reality. Even the martyrs 
who perished on the scaffold or at the stake had visions 
which made the future seem glorious. It is a fine thing 
to have such a confidence in the nature of things that dis- 
aster and death come to be regarded as minor accidents 
in the scheme of existence. 

Expectations that are based on a false philosophy of 
life or a dishonest intention are bound in the long run to 
fail. Many of the hopes and plans of the wage-earners 
are good and wholesome and will end in the betterment 
of a multitude of working men and women; but any plans 
that have not good sense and a fair estimate of probabil- 
ities will fail. When the cook said to her employer that 
when working-people got their rights she would be in the 
parlor and her mistress would be in the kitchen, she looked 
forward to a revolution that would bring.no lasting benefit, 
because she was thinking only of her own personal fort- 
unes, a change based not on principle, but on spoliation 
and robbery. 5 

When the Hutchinson family was singing ‘‘’There’s a 
good time coming, we'll vote it right along,” a quizzical 
auditor asked, ‘Will Mr. Hutchinson be kind enough to 
give us the date of the good time coming?”’ Some of the 
most optimistic of the ancient prophets foretold evils to 
come before repentance and reform had prepared Israel 
for the great future that the prophets always predicted, 
and they who are wise will take into account all the pos- 
sibilities of disaster that may lie between bright hopes 
and their consummation. 

A good lady said, “I always look for the worst to happen, 
then if good fortune comes I am so much the gainer.” 
The trouble with that kind of philosophy is that, no matter 
what happens, the worst has been experienced in imagina- 
tion. Great expectations are not the outlying precincts 
of a fools’ paradise; they are rather the preparation for 
a world where in the long run the best is to happen. 


Current Topics. 


THE national movement for food economy received 
powerful impetus at the beginning of the week, when the 
President issued a statement urging individual conser- 
vation of supplies in order to aid the American and allied 
armies at the front. ‘The President pointed out the duty 
of every individual to participate in a systematic nation- 
wide plan to utilize the food resources of the country to 
the best possible purpose. The Executive said in his 
statement at the opening of ‘‘Family Enrolment Week,” 
“We cannot accomplish our objects in this great war 
without sacrifice and devotion, and in no direction can 
that sacrifice and devotion be better shown than by each 
home and public eating-place in the country pledging its 
support to the Food Administration and complying with 
its requests.”” As a part of the general plan of conserva- 
tion, restaurants and homes throughout the country 
are observing days on which beef, and in some cases meats 
of all sorts, are excluded from the bill of fare, and other 
days on which wheat is eliminated from the composition 
of the meals that are being served. 


~*~ 
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' food came at the close of a four-weeks ‘campaign — 
obtain the maximum number of subscriptions to the 
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PRESIDENT WILson’s plea for nation-wide economy in 


second Liberty Loan. Although there had never been 
the slightest doubt as to the success of the Government 
in getting subscriptions to the maximum amount of 
$5,000,000,000, it appeared during the first three weeks 
of the intensive campaign that subscribers were holding 
back—so far as numbers were concerned. The day © 
appointed by the President as “Liberty Day’”—October 
24—brought an inspiring response to the nation’s need 
throughout the country. From that date until the close 
of the subscription list, last Saturday night, the partici- 
pation of the people in the Loan increased markedly. 
‘There was good reason to believe, at the beginning of the 
week, that the number of subscribers far exceeded the 
total participants in the first loan. The aggregate sub- 
scriptions easily exceeded the minimum of $3,000,000,000 
and was in excess even of the maximum of $5,000,000,000 
designated in the original outline of the bond issue. 


»* 


THE successful flotation of the second Liberty Loan 
came at a time when events of the’ utmost importance 
were developing on the European battle-fronts—events 
which§promised to exert a profound influence upon the 
course,of the war as a whole. Beginning an offensive on 
the Italian front at the opening of the preceding week, 
a powerful Austro-German army last Monday had driven 
the Italian forces back over the Isonzo, with losses esti- © 
mated by the German War Office at a hundred thousand 
men and seven hundred guns captured; had fought their 
way over the Isonzo at the point where the great Italian 
offensive began two months ago; had recaptured Gorizia, 
which the Italians took last month; and were advancing 
across the plain in the direction of Udine and Venice. 
The Austro-German blow at Italy was regarded at the 
Entente capitals as an unexpected and menacing move 
of gravegpossibilities for the entire Entente plan of cam- 
paign. Quick assurances were sent to Rome of the pur- 
pose of Great Britain and France to forward to the 
Italian region of operations aid in materials and men— 
especially materials—in their power. 


* 


THE purpose of the German thrust at Italy was inter- 
preted, not as a local action on a large scale, but as an 
operation possibly designed to alter the entire situation 
on all European fronts. One of the possibilities seen by 
British military experts was the overrunning of the north- 
ern provinces of Italy and the advance of the Germans 
toward the Franco-Italian frontier with a view to a pos- 
sible attack upon the back door of France. ‘The danger 
of such a piece of strategy appeared to be thagnified by 
the extent of the Italian disaster at the end of a victorious 
advance by which Italy had cleared many of the obstacles 
on which Austria relied for her defence, and had seized 
the Bainsizza plateau, commanding the road to the heart 
of Austria-Hungary through the railroad junction of, 
Laibach. It was assumed that Italy, stunned by the 
suddenness of the German blow, and deprived of any con- 
siderable defences'on the plain into which the Germans _ 
were debauching, might be unable to offer successful 
resistance to the further advance of the foe. Accordingly, — 
French and British forces were moving to the aid of I 
it was intimated at the beginning of the week. = 

In the mean while, the entry of the American A 
the actual operations on the French front y 
owed by the announcement last &: t 
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Letters received from American 
soldiers in training-camps back of the lines in France 


_ the Americans already in Europe to do their full share 
in the combined operations that are expected in the near 
future. The men at the front, like some of those in can- 
tonments in America, are receiving the benefits of instruc- 


tion by French and British officers, commissioned and_ 


non-commissioned, who have worked in the trenches under 
conditions of defensive and offensive warfare. 


* 


AN actual or impending cabinet crisis in Germany is 
indicated by the unconfirmed news, published last week, 
that the German Chancellor, Dr. Georg Michaelis, had 
found his task of government impracticable and that he 
had offered his resignation to the Kaiser. ‘This circum- 
stantial account was followed by another report at the 
beginning of this week that the Kaiser, after declining 
the Chancellor’s resignation, had finally decided to permit 
Dr. Michaelis to withdraw from office. For several 
; weeks past Dr. Michaelis has been subjected to attacks 
| from the German Liberal and Socialist press, which has 
intimated that the promise of liberalization with which 
_ the Michaelis régime was inaugurated had failed of the 
{ expected results. Dr. Michaelis has been criticised as 

an advocate of reaction under the guise of a liberal pro- 
gramme. Prince von Biilow, whose name has most fre- 
quently figured in the news despatches as the probable 
successor of Dr. Michaelis, is an avowed reactionary, 
and the liberal press has expressed united opposition to 
his restoration to the Imperial office which he formerly 
occupied. 


* 


Arter the seizure by the Germans of the Russian islands 
at the mouth of the Gulf of Riga and near the entrance 
to the Gulf of Finland, the Provisional Government at 
Petrograd at the beginning of the week was laying stress 
upon the task of reorganizing the army with a view to 
the defence of the capital. Despatches from Petrograd 
indicated that Russia was already beginning extensive 
preparations for defence at Helsingfors, the capital and 
main fortification of Finland, and at Kronstadt, the prin- 
cipal defence of Petrograd from attack by sea. Both 
these places are being evacuated by the civil population 

in preparation for an active campaign of defence. At 
_ the beginning of the week the officers of the garrison of 
Petrograd issued a statement avowing their own loyalty, 
but calling attention to the demoralized condition of the 
5 men in the ranks, who could not be trusted to obey orders 
and offer resistance to the enemy. Last Monday Premier 
_ Kerensky took up with the War Department the task 
of reorganizing the Russian Army. 
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me people who have found it comparatively easy to 
their full share of Liberty bonds and to contribute 
y to the Red Cross work may nevertheless 

the sacrifice involved in giving up a teaspoon- 

the breakfast cup of coffee. The diffi- 
at of any realization that such a sacri- 
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he fightis point 
frontier to the British — 


reflect a spirit of confidence and the earnest purpose of’ 
4 
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_ fice is demanded. Yet word comes from the hospitals 
in France that no sugar is available there at present. 
How many will give their sugar to the wounded soldiers? 


The drive for the Second Liberty Loan is over. Now 
for the next duty, that of organized, efficient food con-: 
servation! 


A minor result of the present interest injFrance will be 
that more Americans will speak French than ever before, 
and that a new interest will awaken in the history and 
literature of the sister republic. 


The article on ‘Emotion in Religion” reprinted in the 
Christian Register September 13 was wrongly credited. 
It appeared first in the London Christian Life, and has 
since been copied in both American and Indian con- 
temporaries. 


There are many to say that under the conditions of 
some of the camps, in which the Y.M.C.A. and other moral 
agencies are active and have been well supported, the can- 
tonments are safer places for some of the young men 
gathered together than ever their home towns have been. 


If all the women who throw into the waste-basket their 
morning’s mail of advertising circulars from the depart- 
ment stores, without even taking them from their en- 
velopes, would follow the example of one minister’s wife 
in Massachusetts, who asked of some sixteen firms that 
her name might be taken from their mailing lists, since 
the circulars rarely affected her buying, there would be a 
great saving of paper, printing, and postage to the mer- 
chants and some saving of time to the recipients. 


Letters to the Editor. 
“The Mouth of the General Conference.” 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 


My attention has been drawn to a statement at the end 
of an unsigned article in the Christian Register of October 
11, the title of which is ‘The Right Order.” ‘The state- 
ment is as follows: “In the present crisis there is only 
one opinion henceforth for loyal Unitarians as for loyal 
Americans. ‘The mouth of the General Conference has 
spoken it.” 

No one need be frightened by this utterance against 
non-conformity. The Congregational bodies, Trinita- 
rian or Unitarian, have not yet voted themselves into a 
papacy, although the occasional remarks of individuals 
seem to show a danger in that direction. ‘The threat of 
excommunication conveyed in the quoted sentences, 


however, must cause any sane person to ask, What did - 


the ‘“‘mouth of the Conference” speak at Montreal? 
The first item in the editorial columns of the issue of the 
Christian Register for October 4 declares that the resolu- 
tion ‘offered by Mr. Taft and carried as the official 
declaration of the Unitarian body’’ was the following: 
“ Resolved that it is the opinion of this Unitarian General 
Conference that this war must be carried to a successful 
issue to stamp out militarism in the world, and that this 
General Conference approves the measures of President 
Wilson and Congress.’”’ ‘This resolution was mot the Reso- 
lution presented by Mr. Taft and forced upon the Con- 
ference for immediate action, out of the usual order and 
to the destruction of the printed programme, on the 
morning of Wednesday, September 26. ‘The resolution 
then presented contained a wholesale commendation of 
“restrictive measures of our Government” to which 


_ many “loyal Americans” cannot give consent, and “loyal 
- Unitarians,” whether or not rising to be counted, could 
not at that meeting give consent. The effort to have 
those words respecting ‘‘restrictive measures” omitted 
from Mr. Taft’s resolution was defeated. What became 
of those words afterward? ‘The resolution that went out 
to the world through the reports by the Associated 
Press, together with the respective numbers of the major- 
ity and minority vote, contained those words, afterward, 
it seems, expunged. If people are to be read out of their 
religious associations because of having an opinion differ- 
ing from the majority at a General Conference meeting 
held under high tension of feeling and in which votes are 
demanded ‘“‘on peril of your life,” it is certainly essential 
to know what the majority really demands. 

The resolution offered by Mr. Taft that Wednesday 
morning and compelled for immediate decision, out of 
the usual order of the General Conference, was unfair 
to those persons who are loyal to their Government and 
are serving in a hundred ways the general good of their 
country, who cannot conscientiously give over their right 
and duty of private judgment and instructed conscien- 
tiousness, in any wholesale manner, to those in executive 
or legislative positions, at any given moment, to decide 
upon “restrictive measures” needed or just. ‘The fact 
that many, in the last session of the General Conference, 
could neither vote for or against this Wednesday morning 
resolution is a proof of the fact that to those not too 
excited to think there is a world of difference between 
being a “loyal American’”’ and being such a deferential 
approver of the “powers that be” at any given moment 
that anything done by a President or by a Congress 
must be approved at once and without question. 

It is due to all present and taking part in that Wednes- 
day morning action, even those who were disfranchised 
at the voting moment by the unfairness of the wording 
of the resolution as shown above, that the Register tell 
not only what was at last voted, but what was voted at 
the crucial moment when the reporters were waiting to give 
the news to the world. 

Accuracy has still some ethical value even in war time. 


ANNA GARLIN SPENCER. 
MEADVILLE, Pa. 


(The Editor has made repeated efforts to obtain from 
the official stenographers the exact wording of the reso- 
lution. As soon as they have been received they will be 
printed in full.) 


Drug Habits. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 


In your leading article on “Drug Habits” recently 
appears the statement, “It is a fact well known, but often 
indignantly denied, that when prohibition takes effect, 
as, for instance, in Vermont, the drug stores have an 
increased custom in narcotic drugs.” I have taken pains 
to inquire into this matter and find no evidence to indi- 
cate that the prohibition of alcoholic beverages in any 
way stimulates the drug habit. As an eminent physician 
points out, sociability is the road which leads to the alcohol 
habit, whereas suffering is the road which leads to the 
drug habit. There is thus no real connection between 
the two habits, and no physiological reason for alcoholics 
to turn to drugs. Substantiating this theory we may 
cite instances in prohibition territory. For -example, 
when Charleston, S.C., went dry, the arrests for drunken- 
ness fell off nearly one-half what it had been during the 
previous year, but there was no increase in the number 
of drug fiends cared for by the county. In Richmond, 
Va., the city home takes care of both alcoholics and drug 
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decreased, but the drug fiends did not increase. 
There has not come to my hand a definite statement in ~ 

regard to Vermont, but I have been assured by one who 

has visited many places in Vermont that there is no exist- __ 

ng evidence to show that the drug habit is formed more 

readily in prohibition cities than in others. Inthe absence — 

of such evidence it would seem that available testimony 


refutes the argument. LYMAN RUTLEDGE. 
CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— : 


I am very glad to see the article on ‘‘ Drug Habits” in 
your issue of October 11. ‘The subject is indeed one on 
which the public needs to be informed and aroused. 

The Massachusetts laws are very strict, but correspond- 
ingly difficult to enforce, since the practice is mostly 
carried on in secret. The ease with which the habit is 
acquired through ill-considered medical advice or through 
patent medicines, and the short time needed to confirm 
the habit, with its almost fatal tenacity, make it most 
dangerous to the community. — 

About two years ago, a novel, “Leviathan,” was pub- 
lished in New York. It was written by Jeannette Marks, 
after a most careful and exhaustive study of this subject. 
It could be most useful as a campaign document, being not 
a book for amusement, but for information and earnest 
warning—the motives for which it was written. H.F.xK. 

BROOKLINE, Mass. 


The Need for To-day. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 


To raise the level of modern civilization, nothing is 
more needed than the Christ-spirit, freely and rationally 
interpreted. Such interpretation is one of the functions 
of the Liberal faith, pre-eminently so of Unitarian 
churches. But nothing stands more in the way of this 
service to humanity than habitual non-attendance upon 
public worship, for our half-filled churches give the 
impression that we are a non-religious people. Yet, when 
the Unitarian non-churchgoer is remonstrated with and 
shown that the maintenance of the religious liberty, for 
which such enormous sacrifices were made in the past, is - 
his present-day business, he is aggrieved, and retorts, ‘‘ Do 
I not subscribe generously and pay my good money for 
the support of the church even if I do spend Sunday in 
non-religious ways?” Yes, he does “pay his good 
money’’! But what is that but the very spirit of Tetzel 
against which Luther inveighed,—the purchase of an 
“indulgence” to escape duty? A. W. L. 

NEEDHAM, Mass. 


A Correction. ~ 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 
I desire to correct a statement in Mr. Batchelor’s — 
“Impersonal Memories” in the Christian Register of 
October 25. He says, “I never saw Daniel Webster, 
but Mr. King gave graphic descriptions of his appearance — 
and behavior, among them an account of his appearance 
after the Charleston Convention of 1853.” MES a 
The National Convention for the nomination to the 
Presidency was held in Baltimore, June 16, 1852. Daniel — 
Webster died Oct. 24, 1852. >see 
That he was disappointed, few would deny, bu 
he ‘‘sold his principles’ seems inconceivable to the — 
who appreciate his greatness of character. _ a 
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Now tha t we answer blow for blow 
___ And courage takes the place of shame, 
ona Now that we leave soft peace and go ‘ 
i il Into a world of blood and flame, 


jy Now that our patient faith becomes 

“ A sword, and even fear turns brave, 

5 O God, let not the angry drums 

Beat down the thing we fight to save. 


_ Let not our passion or our pride 
’ : Bring us disgrace by word or deed; 
Le Knowing that though our wounds are wide, 
; It is for liberty we bleed. 


Preserve our hearts from poisonous hate 
That when we come to spend our youth, 
We can give gladly in the great 
Battles for tolerance and truth, 


. 


And we shall sacrifice and grow 
Nearer our high and rousing aim, 
Now that we leave soft peace and go 
Into a world of blood and flame! 
—Louis Untermeyer, in Good Housekeeping. 
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The War and Religion. 


GEORGE WILLIS COOKE. 


The war has made a tremendous impression on my 
mind, and on my heart as well. How could it have 
been otherwise! Much that I believed before I no 
longer believe. Some things about which I was quite 
confident before it began I can no longer accept. Some 
problems which were three years ago accepted as finally 
solved now seem to be without promise of immediate 
solution. What then was accepted as eternally estab- 
‘lished now appears of the nature of legend or myth. I 
find, however, that I am by no means alone in this un- 
settling of my beliefs and ideals. Many are questioning 
as I have been questioning; and a great number have 
been made perplexed and doubting in the same manner 
as my own experiences have been developed. Even 
those who have a faith in religion and in Christianity 
based as it were on a rock have been led to query why 
this great adamantine foundation of life and duty has 
sometimes seemed crumbling under them. 

Many of us had believed that the world was growing 
more humane, that mankind was making a great move- 
ment forward. We had faith in the humanitarian spirit, 
and felt confident that its gains would never be lost 
again. The war has staggered that faith, if it has not 
overwhelmed it. It seemed to some of us that the 
world was growing more friendly, that nations were 
_ becoming more willing to settle their differences ration- 
ally, and with regard to the interests of mankind as a 
whole. Others had believed confidently that Christianity 
was giving to mankind motives and results of the reign 
of amity and good-will. Sanity of mind, openness of 
eart, a broad spirit of toleration were thought to be 
wing steadily. We felt so very sure of this develop- 
nt of mankind in all that makes for a higher and finer 
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y humanity. 

came the staggering blow of a world at war. 
r dreams of peace, internationalism, toleration, 
eligion faded away into thin air or into nothing- 
or a moment what we had hoped for seemed 
and saner humanity seemed re- 
e of realization. Our glowing and 
5 NE: to have had no 
al. The many years of a 
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_tianity itself had failed where it ought to have suc- 
_ ceeded. The apology that it had never been tried 


if humanity ppeared to have been of no avail 
as a means of social control over a warring world. Chris- 


seemed to some of us mere mockery. When we were 
told that the war was the result of a false or defective 
Christianity, we were not convinced. Nor were all of 
us convinced that we had been too sanguine, that our 


faith had not been well founded. Here was the terrible 


fact that what we had trusted, that the refuge we had. 
sought, that the anchor to which we had clung, had 
proved unavailing. In the place of a happy growing 
humanity there was a world at war. Where we had 
looked for the kingdom of God we found all the crushing 
new methods of modern warfare. In place of Hague 
conferences and courts we looked upon nations drenched 
in blood. 

We read the words of a kindly and fatherly old Pope, 
and realized how impotent were his admonitions and 
his appeals. We beheld warring nations appealing to 
the same God for victory to their cause, though it was 
impossible that the prayers of all of them should be’ © 
answered. We looked on the spectacle of all the great 
Christian nations of the earth fighting each other with 
a determination and a ferocity never before witnessed 
in the history of mankind. 

How could we go on as if nothing had happened? 
How was it possible to stand fast in our faith when all 
that had made that faith was reeling and tottering? 
Others might go on undisturbed, but some of us could 
not. We were obliged to brood over the new problems, 
to await the new-coming of a fresh courage and faith, 
to think out all the questions for the first time rushing 
in upon us like an irresistible tide. We could not gain 
our bearings in an hour, or see our way without much 
inquiring of those who knew it better than we. 

If we have recovered the road after much wandering 
in jungle and deep ravines, it may be only because time 
has had its balm to offer, its consolations to present, its 
new and wiser faith made available. Yet we have not 
come back to where we were before the war began. We 
can never blot out the memory of the shock it gave us 
at its beginnings. No faith of the new time can ever 
take the place of the old simple trust and resolute con- 
fidence we once had. It is not merely that we are grow- 
ing older, that we have gained more of experience in 
these three years than in all our lives before. 

There has come to some of us a broader outlook upon 
life and upon the ongoings of humanity. We can never 
again think of our own little corner of the earth as better 
than any other or as alone worthy of receiving our efforts 
for its good. Our own world seems such a small part 
of the great starry spaces that we cannot be contented 
any longer with our own town or province, and its in- 
terests. The whole of humanity has become available 
to us as our teacher, and all the thousands of years of 
the developing humanity has become a guide to our 
feet. The episodes of this hour are but a mere frag- 
ment, an incident, in the growing life of mankind through 
uncounted ages. What the great war of to-day will 
mean to the far-away centuries, when it is known only 
on the pages of history, we cannot guess; but we are 
certain that it will seem remote, as but one step in the 
great march; and that in the end it availed to bring 
nearer the better life of mankind. 

Pacifists as some of us have been and are,—and paci- 
fists to the very heart-core of all our being,—we cannot 
finally but think that even this terrible war, so terrible 
that we know not as yet how to record it on the great 
pages of the legends of human growth, will have an 
ultimate good as the result of it. That is the way we 
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are coming back to a renewal of our faith. The wrongs 
of the war—its needlessness, its awful disasters, its out- 
rages upon morality and duty—have not been sufficient 
to take away our conviction that there will grow out 
of the battlefields a wiser and a tenderer humanity. We 
already have found that the nations far away seem nearer, 
that race and language no longer separate us from those 
who are men like ourselves, and that the vision of a 
federation of the nations is becoming something more 
than a dream. To win the world for democracy may 
to some of us seem a mere slogan, and that those who 
utter it need to be democratized, but nevertheless the 
acclaim of it is great and majestic. It is a new Marseil- 
laise. It is the piercing bugle-call of the march that 
will end war, and that will bind the nations together into 
a great Republic of Mankind. Is this but mockery, 
as some of us think? We have learned, however, that 
man takes many a devious path, and wanders through 
many a wilderness. It may require many centuries to 
bring in the federation of the world, and to bring endur- 
ing peace to every continent, and yet we have come to 
believe in the vision of a world at peace, and that we are 
now helping to pay the price which will give it to man- 
kind. Some of us, at least, are dreamers enough to feel 


confident that this dream of the future is truer than any’ 


page of the history of the past, and that its authenticity 
is more certain. 

We have not all of_us recovered our old faith in Chris- 
tianity, and its recovery has become impossible. Its 
banners have been dragged in mire too deep and vile. 
It is too dogmatic, makes too many claims that cannot 
be substantiated to the larger judgments of mankind. 
It does not square itself with the facts of the world’s 
experience. We do not forget its charm, its poetry, its 
saintly souls, its great martyrs; but we have come to 
know that other religions have all of these, and some- 
times of even finer type. 

Does not a world made free for democracy also mean 
a world made free for a rational faith? Can we dream 
of an international unity of mankind and not also dream 
of a world religion, a faith as big as all mankind, all its 
past and all its future! No pent-up Utica of an historic 
religion can confine the growing and aspiring hopes of 
mankind. No man of the past can equal the man of 
the future. While we are recovering our faith, while 
we are thinking our way back to a hope in mankind 
equal to the needs of this dark hour, we must inevitably 
look far more to the future than to the past. What 
has been is only hint and suggestion of what is to be. 
The great faith is the faith in the future of humanity, 
its great destiny in the far-reaching years that are to 
come; and that our lives, poor and wasted as they may 
now seem to be, do yet in some tiny measure contribute 
to what the race will become in the ages as remote in 
the coming time as the old stone age from our own day. 

Does this mean nothing for our courage and for our 
trusting confidence in going forward to the tasks which 
are near at hand? Does it give no brightening on the 
shadows over the graves of those no longer within our 
ken? ‘That is because we have not made our faith ade- 
quate to these demands. It is because we have pre- 
ferred legends to facts. It is because we have turned 
our eyes backward instead of forward. 

Slowly, then, with much hesitation and great tribula- 
tion of soul, some of us have recovered an available 
faith. Its substance and its meaning are not those of 
the old faith. New measures of value have presented 
themselves. Fresh motives have come within our. ken. 
We have come out of the darkness below into a higher 
world of light—or so it has seemed to some of us. We 
are only struggling with the great new problems, groping 
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our way to what is most helpful. We have seen a glim- — 
mering light far off, and we are following after it until 
it shines nearly upon us, with a more certain glow within — 
the darkness. ‘Tiny as it is, its beaconing has made it 
possible for us to march forward on the path that the 
coming centuries reveal. 


The Literary Theologian and the Genuine Theologian.* 


GEORGE R. DODSON. 


The recent fortunes of one of the great ideas of the 
human race, its development through the last one hun- 
dred and fifty years, and the net result to date of the 
thinking of the ages upon a theme of supreme interest,— 
this is what is set forth with great learning and insight, 
with admirable clearness, right feeling, and good sense in 
this noble book. ‘The competent reader will find in its 
study occupation for twenty or thirty beautiful mornings. 
Those who seek predigested thought or who do not know 
the difference between broadcloth and shoddy in theology 
or, knowing it, still prefer the latter because the thought 
price is less, will do well to turn to something lighter and 
more entertaining, say to Mr. H. G. Wells’s “God the 
Invisible King.”” In one respect, it may be said in passing, 
Mr. Wells’s book deserves respect. It is a sincere ex- 
pression of what he calls the cardinal experience and 
immediate sense of God. If he had been content simply 
to describe this experience, he would have rendered the 
world a service; but as he is ignorant of the history of the 
effort of other men to give an account of the same experi- 
ence as it has appeared to them and is moreover very 
proud of his ignorance, he is as unjust to past generations 
as he iscontemptuous. ‘The result of attempting to ignore 
theology, philosophy, and history is nearly always bad 
theology, bad philosophy, and bad history. Thinking . 
about religion cannot be avoided, so that it is useless to 
try to dispense with theology. The romantic dreamers 
come to the task without preparation, the responsible 
thinkers think in the light of the thought of the ages and 
so profit by its achievements while avoiding a repetition 
of its mistakes. ‘The contrast is vividly set forth in the 


-kindly but thorough criticism of Mr. Wells’s book by 


Prof. L. P. Jacks in the latest Hibbert Journal. One is 
sorry for the literary theologian, but if that kind of thing 
is to be stopped, an example had to be made of somebody. 
The progress of thought is not in a straight line. ‘There 
are movements and reactions. Philosophy ebbs and 
flows. To understand a writer it is necessary to know 
the problems he has inherited and the principles he is 
attacking or defending. “All the dogmas of the creed, 
for instance, were formulated as counter statements 
directed against some error or heresy.” ‘The idea of 
God has had a long history, some knowledge of which is 
required for the understanding both of the great thinkers 
who have written on the theme and for effective and 
helpful participation in the religious discussions of the 
present. In his first lecture on the evolution of the idea 
of God as affected by those who have stood in the mid- 
stream of the modern philosophical movement, Prof. 
Pringle-Pattison first sets forth the speculative theism 
of Hume to which he adhered so tenaciously, but which — 
was so attenuated that, as he himself admitted, it “affords 
no inference that affects human life.” 


to base his conclusions largely on the deliverance of the © 
moral consciousness, but he misunderstood that de-- 
liverance and its implications. He introduced the idea 
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% Soon is both an indwelling presence and an unattainable 
7 The nineteenth-century duel between idealism and 
naturalism is next described by the author, who gives 
judicious and beautifully clear expositions of Spencer, 
Lange, Lotze, Ritschl, Kidd, and Balfour. We see how 
almost inevitable it was that thought should get into 
certain blind alleys in the past, but it certainly does seem 
unnecessary to enter them again. One very natural 
mistake is pointed out in lecture III. and again in number 
XIII. on the ideal and the actual. Despite all that Schiller 
and Lange have said about the flight of the spirit to the 
“Gedankenland der Schoenheit” and the free creation of a 
spiritual home, history shows that this position is transi- 
tional only, and that men who regard ideals as mere 
ideals, as creations of the cloudland of fancy, cease in 
time to be religious. Martineau put it well: ‘The very 
entrance to the gate of religion is the discovery that your 
gleaming ideal is the everlasting Real, no transient brush 
of a fancied angel’s wing, but the abiding presence and 
persuasion of the Soul of souls.” 

It was a great achievement to pass beyond the ex- 
ternalism of the assumptions of both the defenders and 
the opponents of the eighteenth-century deism and to 
gtasp firmly the great truth of the immanence of God; 
but we lose as much as we have gained unless we can 
hold to the transcendence too, for without this ‘God 
becomes a collective name for a world of things which 
simply exist,” and we lapse into an unmoral Pantheism 
which sanctifies the evil with the good. ‘There is a scale 
of values and a moral structure in the world, and. we 
keep the transcendence of God along with the immanence 
when we recognize the ideals-of the self as ‘the immediate 
presence within us of a Spirit leading to all truth and 
_. goodness.”’ In the spiritually developing life there is the 

actual presence of the Perfection to which it aspires. ‘To 
frame an ideal and pursue it means the presence of the 
infinite in the finite experience.” We revert to the out- 
: grown conceptions of eighteenth-century thinkers when 
4 we view God and man as two independent facts, whereas 
7 “the experienced fact is the existence of the one in the 
other and through the other.” Ideals that are true and 
4 fruitful are thus not pretty imaginative conceptions only, 
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but “the fundamental structure of reality coming to 
fuller expression”; and when we survey the religious 
P history of mankind it is clear that “the reality of the ideal 
and its infinite transcendence of finite attainment is the 
very note of moral and religious experience.” In one 
sense this is pure Platonism, and it is also pure Chris- 
 tianity, pure religion. This is the reason why Plato, who 
felt it deeply, is, next to the New Testament, the best 
- companion for the preacher. To contemplate the shining 


ideals, knowing that they are the presence of God and 
that they lie implicit and obscurely felt in men, the 
children of the Perfect, is to be filled with a glad sense of 
kinship with the divine and a joyous confidence in the 

_ stre and ultimate victory of life’s supreme values. 
‘The heart of the book is in lecture VI., entitled “Man 
as Organic to the World.” ‘This great idea is the con- 
tribution of modern biology, although it was announced 
eneral terms by Aristotle. Not only is it perhaps the 
important religious conception of our time, but it 
ably indispensable to those who would “range 
ence” and yet enjoy a sincerely religious life. It 
th in a popular way some years ago in an 
itled “In Darkest Naturalism and the Way 
m the expressions of gratitude which have 
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to the great highway of religious thought. Prof. Pringle- 
Pattison shows that by means of it we escape from the 
“lower” into the “higher naturalism.” 

Formerly the word ‘“‘nature’’ was taken to mean non- 
human or infra-human nature. Nature and man were 


_not regarded as parts of one organic whole, but “man 


appeared in the universe like a moral Melchizedek without 
ancestry.” He was looked upon not as rooted in nature 
and a manifestation of the nature of nature, but as a 
spectator ab extra, an excrescence on the universe. This 
led to a false view of knowledge and its problems, which 
Kant elaborated and which we are just now passing 
beyond, and to ethical riddles such as that set forth in 
Huxley’s Romanes lecture. Now when biology began 
to show the organic relation of man to nature, the first 
consequence was the “lower,” or darkest, naturalism, 
which levels down by merging man in an “infra~-human 
nature from which it declares him to be derived.”’ 

The real significance of evolution came out only when 
it was realized that, if we are in earnest with the twin 
ptinciples of continuity and immanence, the naturalizing 
of man involves the humanizing of nature. We cannot 
isolate.man, or extrude him from the world. He repre- 
sents no incursion into a material universe, but the high- 
est within him is continuous with the rudest stages of the 
process of which he forms a part. The evolutionary 
process is actually one whole, and its meaning must be 
read in the light of its last term. The lower naturalism 
“equates the outcome of a process with its starting-point.”’ 
It forms its conception of nature in purely physical 
studies which take account only of the inorganic aspects 
of the world, and in this nature it then merges man. But 
there is no such nature. The only nature we know is a 
vast process which includes Socrates and Jesus and the 
saints of the ages. Not to keep this in mind is to lose 
the organic point ‘of view, and that is to show one’s self 
incompetent in man’s highest enterprise, his search for 
truth, beauty, and goodness. Now that biology has 
come and is growing fast, no religious conception satis- 
factory to educated men can be expected from those who 
regard our highest human experiences as “subjective 
glosses upon nature’s text,” who ‘isolate humanity from 
the universe as a whole” and do not realize that the 
characteristics of the moral and spiritual life must be taken 
into account when we are forming our conception of the 
nature of the system in which we live and in which our 
being has its roots. 

Jesus looked upon the multitudes with compassion, 
feeling that they were as sheep without a shepherd. 
Every thoughtful minister who serves an educated 
community must be saddened oftentimes by the dislo- 
cation he discovers in the spiritual life of some of the 
finest men and women. Their actual lives as sons and 
daughters, husbands and wives, mothers and fathers, 
citizens and friends, are admirable. Their instincts are 
high and their aspirations noble, yet in their philosophy, 
their view of the world, there is no basis for their admi- 
rable lives. ‘They regard reality as the redistribution of 
matter and motion, “the infinite shiftings of the cosmic 
dust.” In nature they see only mechanism, an unceas- 
ing purpose which runs through the ages being in their 
opinion only a product of poetic fancy or religious long- 
ing. An equally sad sight is that of ministers trying 
to help them by opposing or caricaturing science; 
by offering them compromise thoughts, mixtures of 
idealism and agnosticism; by seeking lacune in the 


natural order for religion and God; or, finally, by advis- _ 


ing them to will to believe in some comforting or 
practically serviceable view. Saddest of all, perhaps, is 
the confusion wrought in the minds of the undiscerning 
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by clever writers who ‘pitchfork themselves from" liter- 
ature into theology,” who have nothing but contempt for 
religious ideas which have served for generations and still 
serve as a basis for strong and beautiful lives, who assume 
that knowledge is useless and that they may profitably 
ignore the climbing thought of the ages. Many minis- 
ters lack intellectual discipline and spiritual insight, but 
these novices know nothing at all, and what they pro- 
pose is in its intellectual and practical aspects simply 
pitiful. 

The lesson of history is that such devices are ineffec- 
tive. The thing to do is to build on the solid achieve- 
ments of the past. ‘The word just now is: Be courageous 
and consistent in your thinking. Go straight forward. 
Modern science, modern biology especially, cannot be 
ignored. It has established the organic view. Very 
well; accept and develop it. Never forget for a moment 
that the world of experience is a continuous process in 
which real differences constantly emerge, and that the 
process must be judged by its highest products, by its 
achievements and its direction, that is, by human life 
at its best, and not merely by its inorganic aspects and 
its lowly beginnings. Make your naturalism thorough- 
going and you have a religion. You attain to-a view 
which is philosophical because it is sane, whole, organic, 
and keeps the proportion of things, a view which is also 
religiously helpful for the reason that it legitimates all 
that is highest in your nature. Then, if you have the 
leisure and the training which fit you to read chapters VI., 
VII., and XI. in Prof. Pringle-Pattison’s book you will 
be in the way of unifying your intellectual and your 
religious life, that is, you will enjoy one of the greatest 
of human experiences. 

If the central contention of this book, that man is 
organic to nature, be taken to heart; if we steadily refuse 
to characterize the world till we have all the facts before 
us; if we fully realize that “we have to deal with the 
continuous manifestation of a single Power, whose full 
nature cannot be identified with the initial stage of the 
evolutionary process, but can only be learned from the 
course of the process as a whole, and most fully from its 
final stages,’’—we shall regain the confidence in the human 
mind which much recent philosophy has tended to 
destroy. We shall be delivered from “the terror of the 
subjective, as M. Fouillée happily put it, an obsession 
introduced into philosophy by Kant.” ‘The old riddle 
largely disappears when we: understand that man as 
knower is not outside of nature, but that his “organism 
is developed and its powers perfected as an instrument of 
nature’s purpose of self-revelation.” It is really absurd 
to assume that “because in order to be known, things 
must appear to the knowing subject, they appear as 
they are not.” Asa matter of fact, the opposite is the 
truth. “The developed eye and ear take us farther 
into nature’s refinements and beauties” than the cruder 
sense organs of more primitive creatures. As we advance 
we do not create the beauty, truth, or moral order of 
which we have clearer visions. We simply see better 
and know more. Although we cannot know the Almighty 
unto perfection, the words of Paul still stand, “we know 
in part’’—but we do know. 

Readers of Bradley and Bosanquet will find in this 
book a very lucid, sympathetic, and searching criticism 
of their views. ‘The cross-currents in their thought are 
made very plain. An account is given of Prof. James’s 
conception of a finite God, of Howison’s ontological 
Pluralism and McTaggart’s atheistic Absolute, and they 
are made to seem as nearly intelligible as possible. Berg- 
son’s contribution to religious thought is discussed and 
his conception of time closely examined. ‘The problem 
of evil and suffering is instructively treated in the last 


‘chapter, which leaves the read 
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He is likely 
to agree with the author that the, sequel of man’s striv-— 
ings to know God “should teach us the faithlessness and ~ 
the foolishness of despairing as to the future of the 
instincts and beliefs which constitute man’s higher nature. 
These are indeed imperishable, the supreme example of 
that power of self-maintenance and of adaptation to 
changing circumstance which, science teaches us, is the 
characteristic of all that lives. Changes in our concep- 
tion of nature may be fatal to one formulation after 
another; accidents of expression may drop away in defer- 
ence to historical criticism, nay, much that seemed of 
the very essence of religious faith may have to be left. 
behind. But each time that the earthly body of belief 
is laid in the dust, it receives a more glorious spiritual 
body, in which it continues to function as of old in the 
heart of man. ‘Timid theologians who tremble for the 
ark of God at every advance of scientific knowledge do 
but repeat the sacrilege of Uzzah in the sacred legend, 
smitten by the anger of heaven for his officious interfer- 
ence. Faith, which is an active belief in the reality of 
the ideal, is the very breath by which humanity lives, 
and it will reconstitute itself afresh as long as the race 
endures.” 
Sr. Lous, Mo. 


The Literary Landmarks of the Reformation. 
[I]. 


THE MANIFESTOES OF THE REFORMERS. | 


CHARLES H. LYTTLE. 


Part Two. 


There is a whole library of criticism upon the “ Address,”’ 
but we shall not enter its zone other than to observe that - 
the “Address”’ is a veritable digest of the books we have 
already discussed, and some that we have been com- 
pelled to omit. There are inklings of Ulrich von Hutten; 
there are parallelisms with the Paulinists, Marsilio Ficino, 
John Colet, Lefevre; there are hints of the “ Dialogue”’ 
and the “Decisions” of William of Occam (an author I 
have been regrettably obliged to omit), and some critics 
claim to glimpse the presence of gallant, flame-shrouded 
John Huss. But the “Address” fairly bristles with 
originality. It is a stirring appeal to our “young and 
noble sovereign” Charles V., and his loyal German 
nobles, to summon a “true spiritual courage’”’ for the 
reform of the Church, as they have good right as well as 
cause to do. Does Rome declare that the spiritual is 
above the temporal and therefore unassailable? Luther 
demolishes this musty imposture by asserting that 
Christendom is all one body; and if the eye is suffering, - 
may not, should not, the hand be put-forth to remedy the 
evil? State and church are equal and co-ordinated 
functions, the one to wield the sword and the rod, the 
other to administer the sacraments. Rome has indeed 
surrounded herself with three supposedly impregnable 
hypotheses, to prevent reformation: (1) The spiritual is 
above the temporal power. (2) The pope only can calla 
council,—which is not in Scripture at all, but in the — 
canon law (presumed to aid, not frustrate, the welfare of 
the Church!), and “when I consider the councils the _ 
pope has called I do not find they produced any notable _ 
results’’; besides, when there is a fire should we not 
spontaneously hasten to put it out? (3) The pope 
can interpret the Scriptures! Why,{then, do we m 
the Scriptures at all? Why not pres se ae 1 in fa 
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misery of Christendom.’ Cardinals are merely a means 
for getting more and more benefices. As if Rome were 


- not accumulating plunder enough, the Curia called in 


the Fuggers, a great banking house, to help along the 
“holy business” by peddling indulgences on commission. 
What heathenish superstition, to carry the able-bodied 
pope in a golden sedatoria, to kiss his feet, to communi- 
cate the Sacrament to him on a golden reed! ‘“‘In short, 
at Rome Christ is nothing, the Pope everything!” 

But the gem of the polemic is Luther’s description of 
the Datarius’ office in Rome, where pardons were sold, 
benefices juggled, divorces granted, in short, “all sorts of 
crime are sellable here,—what heaven and earth could not 
do may be done by ‘this office!””. Which reminds us of the 
old saying, “An act of Parliament can do anything save 
change the weather.”’ . 

Iuther did not fail to accompany his destructive 


diatribes with explicit constructive opinions as to how 


and what he would reform. ‘The same purpose is evident 
in the “Babylonian Captivity of the Church,” which 
covers almost the same ground as the former treatises 
and for its particular gravamen attacked the Roman 
theories of the sacraments, primarily of the mass. Are 
the sacraments the sole means of grace, and are they 
valid only when administered by ordained priests? By 
no means, contradicted Luther with irrefutable cogency. 
The wounds of Christ, that is, of God, are the fundamen- 
tal source of grace, which all may freely adore and enjoy; 
and all baptized Christians are priests. There are, 
however, two minor points in the “Address” which I 
must mention for their vividness and color. No doubt 
you will recall how disdainfully Sebastian Braut satirized 
the levity with which services were conducted in 
Strassburg,—the gossiping of the canons, the mum- 
bling of the mass. The sequel to that satire is narrated 
in the “Address,” for Luther immortalizes the damning 
fact that when the Bishop of Strassburg sought to reform 
this and contingent scandals, the Pope nullified his orders, 
thus evincing, as Luther declares, his unfitness and un- 
willingness to be intrusted with other reforms; and 
lest the Romanists should take advantage of the oc- 
currence of eclipses, meteors, earthquakes, and the like, 
to terrify the nobility from the purpose of reform, Luther 
shrewdly forestalls them by quoting 2 Thess. ii. 9: “The 
working of Satan with signs and lying wonders against 
them who are perishing because they have not received 
the truth!” 

With magnificent hospitality, Mrs. Eddy announces 
in the first edition of ‘‘Science and Health’’ that “the 
time for thinkers has come!” With a modesty scarcely 


4 less, John Calvin or his publishers informed the world 
_ that his new book, “Institutes of the Christian Religion,” 
contained ‘‘a summary of almost all that needs to be 
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nown for salvation.” I have devoted much of this 
ture to the “Address” of Luther for it is an artistic 
well as an historical monument, and incomparably 
bits piety colligated with common sense, blunt wit 
wide erudition, homespun naivelé with panoramic 
ence, lofty prophecy with astute statesmanship. 
e last book of this lecture—for I must omit Zwingli’s 
nmentary on ‘Irue and False Religion’’—has 

ly impressed the world far more deeply than even 
masterpiece. For sheer religious genius John 
1e doughtiest opponent of Rome, and his 


in Geneva possess a momentum not. 


yet abated. For his lasting principles were democratic, 
_ and Luther’s mature conclusions were not; his character 
Was irreproachable, Luther’s was not; his thought was 
European, Luther’s German. 
To many of us, I suppose, Calvin stands forth as the 
man who—to copy a colloquialism—made damned infants 
famous, and talked of eternal reprobation with the sang- 
froid of a cannibal advocating vegetarianism to a covey 
of plump missionaries. Yet we must criticise these 
rather formal doctrines with the restraint of the man who 
was tempted to throw his boot at a cat sitting on the roof 
of his greenhouse; for John Calvin is our spiritual grand- 
father, and, as the saying goes, he was the invisible pilot 
of every ship that steered to the coasts of New England 
between 1620 and 1640. Moreover, if you were to read 
the “Institutes”? (which Calvin published at the age of 
twenty-seven, and we must condone some cocksureness 
on the ground of salad days and green judgment), you 
will be surprised to find very little said of either of these 
fearsome theories. I do not recommend reading it, either 
in its first edition of six hundred pages, 1536, or in its last 
edition of three volumes, 1559 (like ‘‘Science and Health,”’ 
it averaged one edition a year till Calvin’s death), for, 
though critics concede it to be the summa of Protestant 
theology,—‘‘at once an apology, a manifesto, a con- 
fession of faith,”’—you would probably find the book 
itself to be intolerably stuffy, pedantic and “preachy.” 
.It reminds me very much of a medical book for house- 
hold use, with all the symptoms of penitence, and election 
meticulously described, and proof-texts for pills. Of 
course it is a very great book, in its way, even though 
our sceptical modern minds regard it with the awe of the 
little boy who wondered how the astronomers ever dis- 
covered the names of the stars, and are inclined to dis- 
miss parts of it as “unintelligence in full pursuit of the 
unintelligible.” But I do recommend the reading of the 
“Preface,” addressed, like Zwingli’s, to the King of France. 
Calvin, a refugee in Basel, published the book after 
hearing of the burning of ‘“‘many holy and faithful people”’ 
in France, as a defence of them against the Anabaptist 
opprobrium, and because “it seemed to me that unless 
I opposed their traducers to the utmost of my’ ability, my 
silence could not be vindicated against the charge of 
cowardice and treachery.” In this “Preface” Calvin 
made an eloquent, balanced plea to the King for magnani- 
mous toleration of the Protestant position, and drew his 
- brilliant distinction between the Roman conception of 
the Church, “always visible and apparent, implicit in the 
see of Rome and its hierarchy,” and that of his co- 
heretics, who ‘‘maintain that the Church may exist 
without any apparent form, and that the form is not 
marked by that external splendor which they foolishly 
admire, but by... the pure preaching of the word of 
God and the rightful administration of the sacraments.” 
That, in my judgment, was Calvin’s great contribution 
to Christian thought,—the substitution for the massive 
incubus of Rome, of the invisible, spiritual fellowship of 
Christ, ‘‘which, though it cannot be exactly perceived by 
us, we may, in the judgment of charity, hold to consist 
of all who, by confession of faith and example of life, 
profess the same God and Christ as we.” ‘The impact 
upon ecclesiasticism was prodigious, and even the “five 
points’ are merely corollaries to this exalted idea. You 
can see at once how it denied Rome the power of the keys, 
nullified papal absolutism, and diminished to a shadow 
the mystagogy of the sacraments. Predestination in- 
validated all that. Moreover, the concept of election 
made salvation a serious, stern matter, for all depended 
on the rectitude of what we to-day call conscience and 
character. Salvation no longer could be gained by a 
slovenly formalism, or even hypocritical obeisance to 
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God and Christ as represented in a corrupt church. ‘ 
instead of making religion a handmaid of government, 


Lutheranism eventually did, it erected the Church far 


above the state, but designated its purely spiritual nature, 
so that state and education profited immensely by the 
moral earnestness of the “saints.” 

This priority of moral earnestness, however, was not 
limited to loyalty to the Church, as was that of the 
Jesuits, but was regnant in the whole economy of life, and 
is the pervasive climate of the great “Preface.” While 
Calvin was composing it, Francis I. was marching in an 
impressive procession in Paris, in which were paraded 
also a piece of the true cross, the original crown of thorns, 
and the holy spear, to a banquet given by the arch- 
bishop, after which six Lutherans were burned to death 
by the see-saw method. I ask you to recollect the 
sufferings of the Protestants in Flanders under Alva, of 
the Bohemians and Germans under Tilly, of the Puritans 
(for want of a better name) under Bloody Mary, of the 
Huguenots under the Medicis, and of the Separatists 
under Whitgift, and then read these kindling words of 
courage and constancy with which the ‘‘ Preface” closes :— 

“But if you are so preoccupied with the whispers 
of the malevolent, and if these outrageous furies continue, 
with your connivance, to persectite us, we shall, like 
sheep destined to the slaughter, be reduced to the greatest 
extremities; yet shall we in patience possess our souls 
and wait for the mighty hand of the Lord to appear and 
show itself, for the deliverance of the afflicted and for the 
punishment of their despisers who now exult in such 
perfect serenity. May the Lord, the King of kings, 
establish your throne in justice and your kingdom in 
equity !’”’ 

BRrooxkiyn, N.Y. 


The General Conference. 
Helping the Churches in Canada. 


CHARLES E. WARE. 


The committee appointed by the General Conference 
at its twenty-sixth biennial meeting in San Francisco 
on the twenty-seventh day of August, 1915, to act in 
co-operation with the American Unitarian Association 
to raise a special additional sum adequate to carry on 
the work already begun till the return of normal condi- 
tions in Canada, presents herewith its report to the Con- 
ference.* : 

The committee met, and on the twenty-seventh day 
of September, one month after its appointment, sent out 
a circular letter, copy of which is hereto attached, pre- 


senting to the churches of the United States the needs of: 


the churches of Western Canada, referring to the vital im- 
portance of helping them by immediate action if they were 
to be saved from utter failure. It had been estimated that 
about $3,500 per annum would be required, in addition 
to what the American Unitarian Association would ap- 
propriate, to carry these churches through during the 
continuance of the great war. ; 

Without going into detail, the response given to this 
appeal was most satisfactory and most generous. The 
treasurer’s report submitted herewith gives the details 
of the contributions, large and small, which came from in- 
dividuals and churches throughout the length and breadth 
of the United States. 

* The committee appointed by the Conference is as follows: Miss Ida McKean, Cleve- 
land, Ohio; Rev. R. W. Boynton, Buffalo, N.Y.; Miss Emily Williston, Cambridge, 
Mass.; Miss Katherine Homans, Boston, Mass.; Miss Lucy Lowell, Boston, Mass.; 
Courtenay Guild, secretary and treasurer, Boston, Mass; Mrs. R. H. Davis, e, 
Pa.; Donald Scott, New York City; Rev. John Howland Lathrop, Brooklyn, Nov 


Spencer Lathrop, Yonkers, N.Y.; George R. Bishop, New York, N.Y.; 
Lombard, Plymouth, Mass.; Charles E. Ware, chase Fitchburg, ‘Mass. 
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The grand total coll amounts to $: 
with interest on deposits brings the total up 


to a : 
This was a splendid showing and indicates the wide- — 

spread interest of the churches of the United States in 
their Canadian brothers. Let me quote from a letter the 
chairman of this committee received from Rev. Charles 

F. Potter, pastor of the First Unitarian Church of Ed- 

monton, Alberta, under date Jan. 17, 1917:— , 

“The relief which your committee was able to secure 
for the churches of the Canadian Northwest has saved — 
the situation. Our work here at Edmonton has held its 
own, and a visit to Calgary which I paid last week in 
connection with the installation of the new minister there 
revealed the fact that they are showing marked evidences 
of resuscitation. This entire country is being systemati- 
cally drained of men and money by the war, and the help 
of Unitarian friends in the ‘States’ is the only power that 
enables us to run even ‘on low,’ as the motorists say. 
There has been a new call for men issued. About 39,000 
are asked for in Alberta; and there are only 45,000 male 
British subjects of fighting age in the province. Edmon- 
ton alone has recruited 13,000 already, while every 
pene is being scraped up for the Red Cross and similar 
unds.”’ 

This quotation indicates the condition that Canada was 
in and the stress she was going through. 

The letter is only a sample of many that we received 
at that time. One other, from Rev. Horace Westwood, 
written in March, 1916, is illuminating and interesting :— 

‘However, financially things are no better; if anything 
the outlook is more serious, and for at least two years the 
churches will be unable to contribute anything whatever 
toward the support of their ministers. I am glad, there- 
fore, to know that your committee, which already has 
done such noble work, the beneficent effect of which you 
can hardly realize, will be able to extend its valuable as- 
sistance for the coming year. 

‘“My congregation is strongly tinged with khaki these 
days. With one exception, all my young men have en- 
listed, and many of my married men also. This means 
that the financial support they previously gave to the 
church is withdrawn. Yet we are carrying forward the 
work of our cause in a valiant manner, and I predict 
favorable results from the same. In fact, never was the 
opportunity greater for the message of the Unitarian 
faith than at the present hour.” 

It immediately became apparent that the aid of this 
committee would be needed for a second and probably 
a third year. As appears by the treasurer’s report, the 
funds received have been all dispensed in co-operation 
with the American Unitarian Association, leaving on 
hand at the end of two years a balance of only $448.72. 

From what we now hear from these churches it is quite 
evident that the need still exists, and aid in some form 
should be continued for a further period. In closing, let 
me read from a letter received a few days ago from Rev. 
Horace Westwood, as follows :— 

‘‘T am leaving for the East this afternoon as I am spend 
ing a few days in Toronto and my old parish, Yo l. 
Before leaving I feel I must express my heartfelt appreci- _ 
ation and gratitude for all your committee and yourself 
have done for our Canadian churches these last two years. _ 
It is due to your united efforts that there are any churches _ 
of our faith in Western Canada to-day. As I think ofall 
it has meant I find myself powerless to write. I can only 
think of one phrase, somewhat hackneyed yet f 
meaning, ‘God bless you all!’ a ee 

“Now that the United States has « 


struggle its meaning will be nearer 1 
sy Pe 


deeper sense than ever before we shall 
and face together our commo 
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urches will still need extra : 
_ time, though not to the extent of two years ago.”| 
Your committee respectfully asks that its report and 
that of the treasurer be accepted and that they be dis- 
_ charged. | 


Cuas. E. Wars, Chairman. 


be 
a RECEIPTS SEPT. 15, 1915, TO SEPT. 15, 1917. 
~~ i > 
200 donations from churches, Alliances, and individuals . $8,289.75 
Meee teterest off bank Geposits si.) < e e 150.52 
Interest on Liberty Espo) DOnGa se, forty cio) +) fea) te 4.38 
b $8,444.65 
s PAYMENTS. 
Printing appeals tochurches .........+--- $52.50 
Postage on appeals tochurches ..........-- ‘22.00 
PeerCaivae. Unituran Ohuvehr 2. lsc we. ws 2,035.00 
'  Sdmonton Unitarian Church. . 00.0206 ee ees 1,600.00 
Vancouver Unitarian Church 6 285. tiled es tee 300.00 
fee Victoria Unitarian Church. 5 2. ws is 1,400.00 
F Winnipeg First Unitarian Church. ...... SD 1,986.43 
. Winnipeg Icelandic Unitarian Church ........ 600.00 
Se Balance cashon bunds weirs ihaie cen ehoeiiei see 448.72 


f $8,444.65 
. 5 CourtTENAY GumLD, Treasurer. 


a The Way to Durable Peace. 


The key to a durable peace must be sought in the grad- 
ual disintegration of territorial sovereignty by economic 
co-operation. The Realpolitik of the future will concern 
itself less with geographical statics and more with social 
dynamics. Without excessive optimism we cannot at 
present foresee a sudden vast extension of international 
control over the relationships of nations when this war 

isended. ‘There is no likelihood of an immediate adoption 

of universal free trade, however much it may be in the 
individual interest of all the peoples concerned. ‘There 
will, for long, be animosity; for, being human, we cannot 
when the bells of peace ring out, at once strip off all 
bitterness and plan for a future world order on purely 
rational grounds. But, as we watch the signs of the times, 

we see new factors emerging even now while the conflict 
is still raging, factors which were hardly thought of when 
most of our school histories were written. There is not 
 otily the intense desire everywhere for a new and stronger 
system of international government and jurisdiction; a 

world conscience—not a vague humanitarianism but a 
_ public opinion directed toward practical ends—is taking 
shape. We begin to realize that to further peace we must 
sacrifice some of that apparent national security which 
- comes from economic isolation, for the real security which 
is gained by giving ample outlets to all the vital forces in 
the world. On the other hand, the war with its liberation 
of nationalistic sentiment in every part of the globe is 

teaching us that it is dangerous and unprofitable to set 
in our plans for the future those differences in race, 
, religion, which determine national unions and 
haps new causes of conflict will arise between the 
ns of which we do not know as yet. Whatever they 
- be, we can minimize their disruptive tendency by 
to it that more and more its creative faculty and 
its possessions shall determine a people’s place in the 

y of nations. For a generation, at least, we can 
, promoting economic freedom and the 
intercourse between nations. ‘This 
ation of territorial sovereignty 
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“ean the equilibrium be found which will ensure durable 


_ peace between the older nations that already have stamped 


their genius upon the world and the newer and more virile 
nations whose culture has yet to mature.—Bruno Lasker, 
in the Yale Review. 


for freedom and Dumanity. 


Toward the Goal. 


Strong souls within the present live, 
The future veiled, the past forgot; 
Grasping what is, with hands of steel, 
They bend what shall be to their will; 
And, blind alike to doubt and dread, 
The End for which they are, fulfil. 


I press on, if so be that I may lay hold on that for which 
I was laid hold on by Christ Jesus. Brethren, I count not 
myself yet to have laid hold: but one thing I do, forgetting 
the things which are behind, and stretching forward to 
the things which are before, I press on toward the goal 
unto the prize of the high calling of God in Christ Jesus. 
Let us therefore, as many as are full-grown, be thus minded: 
and if in anything we are otherwise minded, this also 
shall God reveal unto you: only, whereunto we have 
attained, by that same rule let us walk... . 

Finally, brethren, whatsoever things are true, what- 
soever things are honorable, whatsoever things are just, 
whatsoever things are pure, whatsoever things are lovely, 
whatsoever things are of good report; if there be any 
virtue, and if there be any praise, think on these things. 
The things which ye both learned and heard and saw in 
me, these things do: and the God of peace shall be with 
you. ...for I have learned, in whatsoever state I am, 
therein to be content. I know how to be abase, and I 
know also how to abound: in everything and in all things 
have I learned the secret both to be filled and to be hun- 
gry, both to abound and to be in want. I can do all things 
in him that strengtheneth me.—Philippians wii. and i. 


Would’st shape a noble life? ‘Then cast 
No backward glances towards the past: 
And though somewhat be lost and gone, 
Yet do thou act as one new-born. 

What each day needs, that shalt thou ask; 
Bach day will set its proper task. 


PRAYER. 


Spirit of Life, moving in the whirling worlds, impelling 
our earth in its infinite course, living in the things that 


‘live and that die, while Thou Thyself art deathless, creat- 


ing forms that rise and pass away while Thou art uncreated 
and eternal, grant us the consciousness that we are Thy 
children. We are of the dust; but Thou hast breathed 
into our nostrils the breath of life. We live in time and 
space; but Thou hast put within us the impulses of the in- 
finite. We are of the earth, earthy; but the everlasting 
‘realities of the spirit are our deepest life. We come in 
weakness and in need; but Thou hast made Thyself our 
goal. Thou hast moved us to restlessness so that we 
strive after Thine infinite Being. All heaven is before our 
eyes. We are impelled not by our lowly origin, but by 
our exalted goal; we are driven not by the things that 
were, but allured by the things that are to be. Forgive us 
if in anything we have faltered; grant us strength for 
our weakness, and faith instead of our hesitations. Give 
us the courage of our ideals. It is through Thine infinite 
mercy and through the abundance of Thy grace that we 
shall finally attain the goal. Trusting in Thee, may we 
run with patience the race that is set before us, Amen. 


Literature. 
The Story of Jesus.* 


The way of the Sunday-school teacher is 
made plain, and the way of the Sunday- 
school pupil made glorious, by this manual, 
which has been especially prepared to ac- 
company the course of Beacon Lessons issued 
by the Religious Education Department of 
the American Unitarian Association. While 
intended, as its preface explains, for the 
teachers of the intermediate grades, whose 
scholars are usually thirteen years of age, it 
is also a book enjoyable for adults who are 
not teachers and who are not parents. The 
resourcefulness of the author in bringing 
together material gathered from critical 
scholars, spiritual leaders, from art, from 
literature, makes the book a rich treat for 
the general as well as the special reader. 
Particularly notable is the arrangement of 
the story. It does not begin with the birth 
of Jesus and the legends familiar to all 
children, but it postpones this chapter to the 
time of the year when the Christian world is 
celebrating the birth by Christmas festivals. 
So is it with the resurrection. That is reached 
at Easter, when the event makes the most 
impression upon the childish mind. Miss 
Buck introduces the child first to John the 
Baptist, the man who helped Jesus find his 
life-work. From there on to the tragedy and 
triumph of the crucifixion she makes the pupil 
realize that Jesus was human. She takes 
him out of a dim and shadowy past and re- 
veals him as a man tempted, as even children 
are, but overcoming temptation, as they can 
also, because of his faith in his mission and 
his love for God. ‘To lead a child to believe 
that he too can become perfect as was 
Jesus is a pedagogical and spiritual victory 
which this book will help teachers and parents 
to win. 

The Story of Jesus, as Miss Buck gives it, 
is based on the Synoptic Gospels, and with 
her manual should be used The Gospel of 


Jesus as arranged by Prof. Bowen in contin- 


uous narrative in a little book recently pub- 
lished. Believing that the reading of the 
Bible narrative is an important part of 
Sunday-school teaching, Miss Buck would 
have Prof. Bowen’s book placed in each 
child’s hands, because dependence can be 
placed upon the accounts found in it. The 
legendary stories are placed in an appendix, 
and the reader is given an historical record 
of Jesus’ life and work in Bible language, 
based upon the Gospels of Mark, Luke, and 
Matthew. 

Not the least part of this teacher’s manual 
is the psychology of teaching that it imparts. 
Each chapter has a portion devoted to teach- 
ing suggestions. The necessity of using a 
striking way to begin the lesson is in one 
place pointed out; “but,” adds the author, 
“an interesting opening is valuable only 
when it leads on quickly to an interest in the 
lesson.” 

With The Study of Jesus goes a notebook 
for each child’s use. Few of its pages are 
complete. ‘There are pictures to be pasted 
in, which are supplied, maps to be filled out 
and colored, plans to be drawn, questions to 
be answered. Some of its pages are meant 
to be read, some of its hymns and. poems to 
be memorized. Space is left for original 


eine paune or Jesus. By ne Florence Buck. Bos- 
m: The Beacon Press. $1.25 net 


contributions fromthe pupil who ‘wishes to 
express in beautiful form some lofty thought 
which has come to him during the. year. 
When the notebook is finished, the pupil has 
a concise record of Jesus’ life and of the year’s 
work which is largely the work of his own 
hands. This gives another psychological 
hint from the author, for every child is 
interested in what he himself helps to create. 
Miss Buck’s book has received praise from 
high sources. It is, indeed, a valuable and 
scholarly addition to Sunday-school peda- 
gogics. 


[ Te w 
leave the reader to find out, but if she do 
it is not for lack of opportunities | to turn 
fancy elsewhere, : y 
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LETTERS ON THE ATONEMENT. By Ray- 
mond H. Huse. New York and Cincinnati; 
Methodist Book Concern. 50 cents.—Read- 
able books on the atonement are rare, but 
Mr. Huse’s little book, written in the form of 
letters by a minister of much experience, if 
not of many years, to a young lawyer to 
whom many of the standard theological con- 
tentions seem unworthy of both God and 
man, is a genuine exception to therule. Each 
letter is a human document, not a thesis. 
Nothing is proved except the author’s faith in 
a God who is a loving Father and in a Christ 
who is a Brother and Saviour. The letters 
are convincing because the resort is not to 
argument, but to experience; not to logic, but 
to life. 


ANNE OF Brirrany. By Helen J. San- 
born. Boston: Lothrop, Lee & Shepard 
Co.—Anne of Brittany, ruler over a rich and 
powerful duchy and twice queen of France, 
has apparently never received the honor due 
to her character and position, and Miss San- 
born’s book, written not only to supply a 
literary need, but to share “the interest of 
knowing intimately the life story of one of the 
world’s great women,” is quite alone in its field. 
At this time there is fresh interest in French 
language, literature, and history, and Miss 
Sanborn’s story of the great Duchess‘ ought 
not wait for distinct recognition. We have 
heard much of many French court ladies far 
less worthy to be known as types of French 
character than Anne of Brittany, who was a 
devoted wife and mother, a model of refine- 
ment and generous interest in art, letters, 
philanthropy, and religion, and a ruler who 
won the love of her people. How might the 
history of France been altered, had the good 
queen borne sons instead of daughters! From 
the time of her early youth she was shadowed 
by strife, disappointment, and sorrow. Con- 
tinually her plans were frustrated and her 
dearest hopes failed. She suffered as woman, 
as mother, as wife, and as ruler, in spite of the 
unbroken dignity of her position and the 
magnificence of her lot in life. It is no 
wonder that the twisted rope, the scourge, 
was her favorite emblem. Anne’s services 
to art are as well known as her participation 
in great events of French history. Her 
Book of Hours is one of the most famous 
illuminated manuscripts in the world, and 
by it alone her name would be kept familiar 
to lovers of artistic production. The book 
has numerous effective and interesting illus- 
trations. Prefixed to the story of Anne is a 
biographical sketch of Miss Sanborn, whose 
diligent search through bookshops and _ li- 
braries in more than one trip to Europe alone 
made the book possible. Miss Sanborn died 
last April, and her own brief biography is the 
work of her friend Katharine Lee Bates, who 
writes of her as one of Wellesley’s most de- 
voted and generous supporters. 


THE Newcomers.. By Elia W. Peattie. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. $1.25. 
Given a houseful of earnest, ‘interesting 
young people with a mother as wise as she is 
charming, with ways for happy usefulness 
opening on every side and with just enough 
difficulty and danger to call out reserve 
forces, one has the material for a typical 
Youth’s Companion serial attractively put 
into book form. Mrs. Peattie is appreciative 
of youthful brightness and natural qualities, 
but she understands also how to relate these 
to actual life and varying conditions. The 
story is one that should attract young 
people for its fun and incident, and also work 
out its mission by holding up standards of 
the best social living. 


Books for Children. 


Little, Brown & Co. have a good list of 
juvenile stories ready to attract the buyer of 
Christmas books for children. In Santa 
Claus’ House, written by Florence Irwin, is 
a story for little girls, in which a quest for the 
jolly patron of childhood with his attendant 
brownies is mixed up with natural and en- 
tirely possible happenings. The romantic 
tale, which begins with the lonely, overworked 
life of a small drudge and ends with her 
transformation into a happy member of a 
family well equipped for the right kind of 
living, is full of the Christmas spirit, and 
Dot’s year with Santa Claus proved to her. 
how he knew better than any one else that 
the greatest gift of all is something he cannot 
give. ($1.25.) ; , 

When Daddy was a Boy, by Thomas Wood 
Parry, will make the small reader acquainted — 
with life on a Southern farm, where an old~ 
black mammy and some happy little picka- 
ninnies were the daily companions of the 
daddy who used to hear Uncle Remus tales 
on their native soil, and who now delights his © 
boy with anecdotes of youthful adventures, 
and misadventures, or stories of the salma 
about the farm, One or two folklore 
are here, but for the most part the chapt 
have the sound of actual incidents remem) 
from a carefree boyhood for the entert: 
ment of a questioning, eager lad. 

Indian folklore tales” have t 


THe Heart oF ISABEL CARLETON. By 
Margaret Ashmun. New York: The Mac- 
millan Co. $1.25.—This sequel to Isabel 
Carleton’s Year takes the heroine through a 
series of European experiences at the opening 
of the war, and then brings her back to the 
home in the Middle West, where her friends, 
students at a co-educational college, make 
life attractive in spite of the regular college 
routine of study. It is a realistic transcript 
of youthful life. The conversations are not 
too brilliant for the speakers nor are the 
complications other than those that might} 
naturally arise under similar circumstances. 
Whether Isabel remains true to the friend- 
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Old reves Series as ae _ by Katherine 
B. Tudson ‘these latent qualities come to 
‘the fore, and children will read them with 
- real appreciation. The play of wits between 
Coyote and Old Grizzly Bear, the creation 
‘tales and the troubles of the Sun before he 
settled down to his regular course as we know 
“it, the finding of fire and the bringing of its 
comfort to the Earth People,—these are 
“material for ° interesting stories, and the 
“writer has made the most of them. The 
; illustrations by Charles Livingston Bull are 

-_-very effective, in the spirit of the tales them- 
selves. , ($1.35-) 

Fourth in this list of books from Little, 
“Brown & Co. is An Eskimo Robinson Crusoe, 
in which Roy J. Snell, author of Little White 
| Fox and his Arctic Friends, has told the story 
of a boy carried adrift on floating ice with 
his dog-team and a tame white bear. To be 
a Crusoe in a tropical country where varieties 
of food maybe had for the searching and 
7 where nature settles problems of adequate 
] warmth and shelter is a very different matter 
. ‘from this situation which confronted small 


oil 


Kituk. How he solved it and how he 
achieved one important result of all stich 
experiences, the bringing back with him 
proofs of his good luck and his brave en- 
durance, the writer tells with considerable 
spirit. His knowledge of the Arctic regions 
comes from personal experiences there.  ($1.) 


Books for Little Children. 


New good-night stories for the little folks 
may be found in Olive Roberts Barton’s 
Cloud Boat Stories, recently published by 
Houghton Mifflin Company with attractive 
illustrations both in color and in black and 
‘white. Small Billy visits the different stars 
with the Sandman and not only finds 
familiar characters from his nursery tales but 
has a series of interesting adventures with 
them. The chapters have considerable 
variety and will all be found entertaining 
‘by those for whom they were written. 


_ Under the Blue Sky is one of the books 
which small children, just beginning to tread 
for themselves the flowery paths of literature, 
may read with little or no help from the 
grown-ups. It is intended to extend and 
deepen their natural love for nature and the 
-near-at-hand wonders of out-of-doors. Zoe 
_ Meyer is a pleasant leader with the power 


ves? 


might call commonplace happenings, such as 
_ a squirrel’s quest for hidden nuts, or a tad- 
®: pole’s development into a frog. The book 
is Published by Little, Brown & Co. (50 


Albe ‘t F. Blaisdell and Francis K. Ball have 
Fiera! books that make the American 
more familiar with the history of his 
’ , and this not by dry text-books, 
Le Al of supplementary reading 


In 


Pp _ schools. 


egro ‘ie wo ‘but ‘in 


to put dramatic interest into what some} 


; American History for Little | page rings with hope, 
y tell a few. of the more picturesque | The CHRISTIAN REGISTER says: 


and ow Emily Geiger carried 
an ‘important message to General Sumter. 
The book is Cs by Little, Brown & 
Co. (75 cents.) 


THE MOSHER BOOKS 


“At the outset (1891) I wanted to make only a few 
beautiful books.” 


I am still making beautiful books as my 1917 List 
will show. 


Every one of these books exquisitely printed from hand- 
set type on genuine hand-made papers, and in distinctively 
old style bindings. 


This new revised Catalogue free on request. 


THOMAS BIRD MOSHER 
Portland, Maine 


Lectures by Dr. Sunderland 


Rev. J. T. Sunderland, D.D. is prepared to 
speak before Churches, Men’s Clubs and 
Women’s Alliances on the following subjects: 


- World Brotherhood. 
. The Great Religions of Mankind. 
. The Great Sacred Books of Mankind. 
- The Bible asa World Book. | 
abe pe and Future of China., Will the Republic 
ndure 
The Civilization of Japan. Is there a Japanese Peril? 
. Political India. Will British Rule Endure? 
. Religious India. Will India become Christian? 
. The Brahmo Somaj and the Arya Somaj, the Remark- 
able Religious Reform Movements of India. 
ro. Liberal Religion in the Orient. Personal Observations 
and Experiences in Japan, China, India, Ceylon and 
the Philippines. 
Sir Rabindranath Tagore (with whom Dr. Sunderland 
has long had personal acquaintance). 


Address 423 West 120th Street, 
New York City. 
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The Epistle to the Romans 
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orha Meaning of ; 


BY JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE 
SENT FREE 


Address Miss L. FREEMAN CLARKE 
5 Brimmer Street, Boston, Mass. : 


WILLIAM HULL 
AND 
THE SURRENDER OF DETROIT 


Leaflets sent gratis by the Post-Office Mission 
of the Church of the Disciples. 


Address MISS L. FREEMAN CLARKE, 
5 BRIMMER STREET, BOSTON, MASS. — 


13 Volumes 

800 Illustrations 
Color=plates, Photo= 
gravures, etc. Beauti- 
fully printed and bound. 


Mythology. 
of all Races 


General Editors: Louis Herbert Gray Ph.D., late As- 
soci Editor, Hastings’s Encyclopedia, and Prof. Geo. 
F. Moore, LL.D., of Harvard University. 


A fascinating subject for the educated general reader. 
'“‘The value of such a work must needs be great,’’ 
Outlook. Written by the world’s greatest Scholars 


Two more volumes immediately 
Sold in complete sets, only $6.00 per vol. Also tn leather 
ASK for Prospectus and Terms 


MARSHALL JONES CO. 


212 Summer Street, Boston 


Has your CHURCH, SUNDAY-SCHOOL, and CLUB procured our very attractive 
ROLL OF HONOR 


for recording the names of the men in the service? Printed in three colors on Japanese 
vellum, with space for thirty names and branches of service. 


© 


soc net, 58c by mail. 


AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION 


25 Beacon Street 


Boston, Mass. 


FOR MEN IN THE SERVICE 
THE SOUL OF THE BIBLE 


BY 
ULYSSES G. B. PIERCE 


This volume needs no introduction. 


Now in its thirteenth edition, it has merited its popu- 


larity. The publishers have just had a special pocket-size edition bound in khaki cloth with 
semi-flexible covers, and when intended for men in the service will be sold at this greatly reduced | 


price. 


75c¢ net, or 83c postpaid to any post-office in United States, England, and France. 


25 Beacon Street 


THE BEACON PRESS 


Boston, Mass. 


WE BELIEVE 
BY 


Paul Revere Frothingham, D.D. 


119 pp. 


25 Beacon Street 


90c net 


98c by mail 


and illuminate facts and A compilation of stirring sermons on the five cardinal principles of the Unitarian faith. Every 
with comfort, and with truth. Printed and bound in pocket-size edition. 
We earnestly commend it to all people, especially our own people 
‘ina manner that makes | and to teachers of our youth, as sane, clear, satisfying, and sufficiently scholarly in definition to r stich 
: ruse by the children of the | jn the mind. 

Among THE BEACON PRESS 


Boston, Mass. 


_ When patronizing our advertisers, please mention the Register. 
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The Dome. 
Word Pictures by a Little Boy. 


MARK WINTON WOODS. 
(Aged eight years.) 


Tue Moon. 
The moon is like a floating golden ball 
With silver water trickling out of it. 
The spots on the moon look like clusters of trees 
Growing on a golden ball. 
In the afternoon sometimes I see 
A little silver ball floating in the sky. 
THE STARS. 
Some clear night I look up into the sky 
And see the clusters of little stars. 
They look like golden snowflakes 
In the sky. 
Moonticut. 
Moonlight on the river. The moon’s reflection 
In the water looks like a golden bridge. 
The stars reflected in the water 
Look like little fishes splashing golden water. 
THE CLOVERS. 
The reason there are so many clovers is because 
They are so polite, and say, ‘Anywhere we'll go!” 


THe ArrsHIPs. 
The little birds sometimes 
When they fly in the sky, 
Look like little airships 
Gliding through the sky. 


Norman’s Test. 


MINNIE LEONA UPTON. 


Nine-year-old Norman Brown had just 
come to spend the last part of his vacation 
with grandmother and grandfather Brown in 
the country. It was his first visit to the 
country, and he felt very lonesome. Besides, 
he missed his father and mother dreadfully; 
but he knew that they could not possibly 
have taken him with them on the long trip 
they had planned for themselves, so he made 
up his mind to be a brave boy, and not fuss. 
He also made up his mind to help grand- 
mother and grandfather all he possibly could, 
to show them that he appreciated all the nice 
things they were doing for him. 

The first day he was there it rained hard, 
so that he-could not go far from the house. 
It was the second day that grandmother 
asked him to go on an errand for her. She 
watited him to go over to the home of their 
nearest neighbor, Mrs. Clarke, and get the 
yeast-cake that Mrs. Clarke had promised to 
get her in the village that afternoon. 

Norman said yes very cheerfully, but he 
did not feel very cheerful inside, for he knew 
that he had to pass Mr. Dobbins’s pasture, 
that was ruled over by Duke, a two-year-old 
Holstein bull. Mr. Dobbins out in the barn 
the day before had mentioned that Duke 
was “‘gentle as a lamb,” but from the cham- 
ber window Norman had seen him pawing 
up turf, and he had not liked his looks one 
bit. He was glad that he was looking at 
him through grandfather’s little old telescope, 
and was not within reach of those stubby 
horns. 

But grandmother needed that yeast-cake, 
so he set out briskly, whistling like a—like 
anything! But he stopped whistling before 

he got very near Mr. Dobbins’s pasture. He 
saw no signs of Duke as he scuttled past on 
tiptoe; but there were many heavy clumps 


the mosquitoadin a 

It was about six o’clock of a late peony, 
day when he started, so it was still light when 
after a twenty minutes’ walk he reached Mrs. 
Clarke’s; but Mrs. Clarke had run across to 
a neighbor’s on an errand, and Susie Clarke 
had no idea where the yeast-cake was, so 
they hurried over to ask her mother. They 
found no one at home but the hired man. 
Mrs. Clarke and the lady of the house had. 
gone over to another neighbor’s, half a mile 
away. By the time Norman and Susie had 
found Mrs. Clarke and located the yeast-cake 
it was dark. The last of the sunset glow had 
faded from the sky. How dark the fields 
and woods looked! 

Norman ran as soon as he was out of sight 
of the Clarkes’, but he slowed up and walked 
very quietly as he came near the Dobbins 
pasture. He did not mean to run any risk 
of rousing Duke. But suddenly he heard 
a dreadful roar—a hollow, jerky, angry- 
sounding roar! 

“Duke!” he gasped. 

But the roar did not come from the pasture. 
Worse than that! It came from the other 
side of the road, from a little shallow, boggy 
pond! A thick fringe of willows hid the 
pond from sight. . 

“Duke has jumped out of the pasture and 
waded into the pond to get rid of the mos- 
qttitoes,” thought Norman. 

The roar sounded again, nearer and angrier. 
Norman grew first hot and. then cold. Then 
he started along. 

“JT won’t be a coward!” he said to him- 
self. 

Suddenly there came a loud splash. He 
stopped. 

“Duke’s splashing about! He may come 
out any minute!” he thought. “If I try 
to pass that place he’ll probably rush right 
out at me! My, he roars as if he was pretty 
mad!’’ . 

Then the thought came to him that he 
might run back to the Clarkes’ and telephone 
for grandfather to come and get him with 
old Gharley and the buggy, but he put that 
thought out of his head. 

‘Grandfather is tired,” he said to himself. 
“T won’t make him all that trouble. Here 
goes—the stillest ever was!” 

Slowly, softly, he crept past. Splash, 
roar, came from the pond. But he would 
not turn back. Once fairly past, how he 
ran! But he had slowed up, or down, when 
he met grandfather hurrying toward him. 
Grandfather turned and fell into step. 

“Vour grandmother got sort of worried, 
you were gone so long, so she sent me to 
come and meet you,” he said. | 

“That’s too bad, grandfather, when you’re 
so tired,” said Norman; and then he ex- 
plained how he had to hunt for the yeast-cake. 
“But grandfather,” he went on, ‘Duke is 
out, wading in the little pond!” 

“That’s queer,” said grandfather; ‘“‘ Dob- 
bins takes him in nights.” 

“JT didn’t see him,” explained Norman, 
“but I heard him splashing and roaring— 
roaring orfulll I guess the mosquitoes made 
him mad.” 

“Well,” said grandfather, “if Duke’s out, 
Dobbins ought to know. Let’s go back a 
little piece and listen.” So they trudged 
back a little way. ‘‘There,” said Naess P 
“hear him!” 

Up from the pond came that surly roar. 
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ae meets so Tee be : 
her bread, and then we'll go back along, 3 : 
make sure it’s Duke before we telephone 
Dobbins.”’ 

So that is what they did. They crept 
very cautiously along behind the willows. 
“Listen!” said Norman. 

“‘Er-r-r-r-rump! Or-r-r-rump! Our-te-1-1- 
rump!’’ came from the pond. 

“Look!” said grandfather, pulling the 
bushes aside. Norman looked. There on 
an old log was the angry roarer, several of 
them, in fact—big old bullfrogs! ‘‘Oh*h-h!”’ 
cried Norman; “wasn’t I silly!” 

“Not a bit,” said grandfather. “It is a 
savage sound—especially to hear after dark 
for the first time.” 

Norman said nothing out loud, but to 
himself he said: ‘‘I’m glad I kept aS on. 
I feel lots better—inside.”’ 


Jennie Bluebell’s Hazard. 


There was once a doll whose name was Jen- 
nie Bluebell. She was named for a maiden 
aunt and a flower, and she was very proud of 
it. 

“You do not meet many dolls with such 
a name,” she said to a rubber ball that lived 
in the same house with her. 

“No, indeed,” said the ball, who had no 
special name of his own. 

Jennie Bluebell had black hair and blue 
eyes and rosy cheeks, and on her feet were 
painted gilt shoes that shone like gold. 

“‘T am made of china,”’ she said to the ball, 
“and so are the vases in the parlor. They 
are my near relations. We are all most re- 
fined and delicate, if I do say it myself, and 
must be haridled with care.” 

‘Can you bounce?” asked the ball, po- 
litely. ’ 

“Bounce!” cried the doll. ‘Horrible! 
Not one of our family ever did such a thing.” 

“It is easy to do,” said the ball. And he 
rolled off the table where he had been lying 
and bounced on the floor, for he was very 
active. © 

While he was doing this, the little boy 
and little girl to whom the toys belonged 
came running in. It was their playtime, 
and they were going to a meadow near their 
home. 

“J’ll beat you there,” said the little boy - 
to his sister; and he picked up the ball from 
the floor and hurried away. The little girl 
followed him; but she was so afraid of drop- 
ping Jennie Bluebell, whom she carried in 
her arms, that she could not run fast, and she 
was still on the road when the little boy 
climbed the meadow stile. 


side near the fence there was a narrow path 
which led to an oak-tree, and under ‘the tree 


underneath the branches, and the bi 
overhead the livelong day—oh, its 
pleasant place. 
“Let’s play catch with my ball,” 
boy, when his sister had reached hin 
ike a bed for 
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“How glad Iam,” thought the doll, “that 
I am not thrown about like that poor rubber 
ball! Mynerves could never stand it.” 

The rubber ball would have laughed to 
hear her, for he was having a glorious time. 
“How glad I am,” he said-to himself, as he 
flew from one child to the other, ‘that I do 
not have to keep still all the time like the 
china doll! This is what I call fun.” 

The children played until the dinner-bell 
called them. 

“Tl get to the house before you,” said the 
little boy. 

“Wait, wait, till I get Jennie,” called his 
sister. “I put her right here. Why, I can’t 
find her,” she cried as she hurried from place 
to place. The green grass all looked alike, 
and the dear doll was nowhere to be found. 

The little boy ran back to search, but at 
last they both gave up looking. 

‘Perhaps the fairies have taken her away,” 
said the little girl, almost crying. 

“Or a rabbit,” suggested her brother. 
“Father saw one in the field yesterday.” 

But rabbits or fairies had nothing to do with 
the lost doll. She lay all the while in the 
very spot where the little girl had put her. 
The grass had swayed back into place and 
hidden her from sight. 

“T shall have to lie here all the rest of my 
life,” she cried. 

It was lonesome in the meadow and the 
doll longed for company. It is true a family 
of beetles, who had their home under an old 
log, came out to look at her and even crawled 
on her dress, but she had nothing to say to 
them, and was glad when they went away. 

“T shall not close my eyes all night,” she 
said to herself when it began to grow dark; 
and she did not. 

Almost as soon as it was light she heard 
a noise in the meadow. Swish, swash! 
Swish, swash! it sounded. The farmer was 
cutting his grass with his sharp-bladed scythe, 
but the doll did not know this, and when the 
grass in which she lay fell down in a heap 
upon her, she thought the end of everything 
had come. 

“What in the world has happened?”’ she 
asked a grasshopper, who had been caught in 
the fall. 

“That is just what I should like to know 
myself,” answered he; and he struggled up 
toward the sunlight, and never came back, 
for it is difficult to travel in a new-mown field. 

The children did not come to the meadow 
that day or the next, and the doll gave up 
hope. 

“They have gone to visit their grand- 
parents,” she said. ‘I heard them talking 
about it the day I was lost. They have 
forgotten me, and I shall never see them 

+ ” 
The very next day, however, they came to 

* the meadow to help their father rake the grass, 
which the sun had dried into sweet-smelling 
hay. As they worked, they talked of the 
things they had done while they were away 
from home. ‘The china doll could hear every 
word they said. 

“Frode grandpa’ s horse to water two times 

all by myself,” said the little boy. 

- “T fed grandma’s chickens every day with 

” said his sister. 

“Grandpa plants corn in his fields,” said 

. “You can’t rake corn.” 

ve to rake hay,” said the girl, “and 

says that I may find Jennie Blue- 

ll our hay is raked.” 
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Ah, how the china doll’s heart leaped for 
joy when she heard that! “Here I am! 
Here I am!”’ she cried; and, as if in answer 
to her call, the grass was lifted from her, and 
she lay in the sunny field right before the 
little girl’s eyes. 

“Oh, oh, oh!” cried the child, “here she 
is, my precious doll! I never was so glad 
in all my life!” 

“Nor I,” said Jennie Bluebell to the rubber 
ball when she was safe in the house again. 
“T have had a dreadful time. My dress is 
faded, and I feel years older.” 

“T am older myself,’ said the rubber 
ball, who had a dimple in his cheek, which is 
always a sign of age ina ball. ‘But we are 
well loved, and that is enough to make any 
one happy.” 

I agree with the rubber ball, don’t you?— 
Maud Lindsay, in the Kindergarten Review. 


Spare the Laurel. 

The mountain laurel is one of our most 
beautiful native shrubs, both when covered 
with its wonderful masses of pink and white 
flowers in early summer and during the rest 
of the year on account of its rich foliage. 
Being an evergreen, which very few of our 
native shrubs are, it makes a striking feature 
in a winter landscape. 

Laurel is a typical feature of our woods 
and pastures, and it should be our pleasure 
and duty to protect it from destruction; but 
its very beauty and charm induce cutting to 
an alarming extent. In winter the inroads 
are especially extensive and dangerous. 
Enormous quantities are then used for fes- 
toons, wreaths, etc., in the Christmas dress- 
ing of churches. As it is then cold weather, 
the foliage keeps well, and bears trans- 
portation to a distance, so that the quantity 
collected is only limited by the demand and 
the available material. It is to be noted that 
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this cutting is all from wild laurel growth, not 
from plants which are grown for this purpose, 
although it is a shrub easily cultivated. 

The flowers are borne only upon the shoots 
of the previous year’s growth, so that if 
these are cut a year’s flowering is lost, and 
when looking at long festoons of laurel 
leaves it is saddening to think of the great 
quantity of blooms that has been destroyed 
for the next summer in this truly extravagant 
winter decoration. 

Care for the future often involves sacrifice 
in the present. ‘Therefore, can we not fore- 
go some decoration in our churches for the 
sake of preserving for the enjoyment of 
future generations the beauty of our woods, 
swamps, and pastures where the laurel now 
grows? 


Sunshine Enough. 


“Oh, look, Robbie!’’ Bertha cried. 
suns’s come out. Isn’t that lovely?” 

“Huh!” said Rob, with a disapproving 
glance at the sky. ‘“‘There are a whole lot 
of. clouds yet. I don’t call that much 
sunshine.”’ 

Bertha looked at the golden patch on the 
floor where a struggling sunbeam had found 
its way through the window, and for a mo- 
ment her face was sober. Then her eyes 
brightened, and she exclaimed, ‘‘Well, at 
any rate, Robbie, it’s a good deal of sunshine 
if you sit in it.’—The Messenger for the 
Children. 


“The 


“Mamma,” said Mildred, ‘‘do you think 
you can finish my gloves to-night, so I can 
wear them to school to-morrow?”’ 

“T am afraid not,” said the mother. 
have to get some more yarn, I think.’ 

“Oh, hurry up and knit fast, and maybe 
you can finish before the yarn gives out.”— 
Youth’s Companion. 
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The Indian as Farmer. 


J. A. STEWART. 


“Give an Indian who really desires to 
cultivate land a good team, necessary tools, 
and the seed, and he will make good.” 

This prophecy of a close student of Indian 
life and character has apparently been 
and can be further fulfilled, for recent 
authoritative accounts are given of the 
great success achieved by Indians both in 
agriculture and in stock-raising. The Indian 
fairs held successfully in scores of reservations 
prove that the Indian farmer responds just 
as readily to the stimulus of supervised 
rivalry and competition as any other worker 
of the soil. 

These fairs are modelled upon the white 
farmers’ county fairs; and the Indian is 
also competing successfully on equal terms in 
general fairs. It was a full-blooded Missis- 
sippi Choctaw Indian who won first prize 
for cotton at the Oklahoma State fair of 
1913, and later a special prize for the best 
individual farmer’s exhibit of cotton at the 
International Dry-farming Congress at 
Tulsa. 

There are many Iroquois Indians in New 
York State who are successful farmers. The 
Cattaraugus and Tonawanda reservations 
have several thrifty farmers. 

It is pointed out by a recent visitor to 
these reservations that the Iroquois always 
have cultivated and produced all things 
necessary for life. There were wonderful 
fields of grain and orchards of fruit in the 
Genesee Valley and lake regions a century 
and a half ago, grown by Indians. In 
Montana, Wyoming, and the Dakotas, where 
the season is very short, modern white 
farmers have been unable to raise corn; 
but long before Columbus was born, the 
Mandan Indians had their villages and 
great cornfields in these great grain-growing 
districts. “Find out how the Indians did 
it,” was the command recently given the 
United States Department of Agriculture 
investigators. They succeeded in finding 
some old Indian squaws who still had the 
precious seed-corn and knew how to raise 
the maize. ‘The word from the Northwest 
now is, ‘‘We have doubled our corn belt; 
and we will add billions upon billions of 
dollars to the national wealth.” 

The Government is indebted to the Indians, 
and the Indians, it seems, should be aided 
by the Government. A new movement along 
this line has begun. 

The United States Indian Commissioner 
tells how in June, 1914, he persuaded the 
Crow Indians of Montana to make a cattle 
investment. ‘The funds for the accumulation 
of a herd were obtained by the sale of Crow 
lands. Government agents bought for the 
Indians seven thousand young heifers, two 
thousand yearling steers, and three hundred 
and fifty bulls, and personally supervised the 
care of the herd. The Indians cut and 
stacked thousands of tons of hay for winter 
use. In the fall of 1916 the cattle were 
sold, bringing a net profit of $350,000 to 
the Indians. 

Formerly the Indian tribes on the reserva- 
tions leased their grazing lands at a ridicu- 
lously low figure to white cattle-owners who 
took every advantage of them. The way 
in which these Crow Indians of Southern 
Montana were treated became the subject 


of ied ‘Cong: e 
The testimony 
were engaged in alleged frauds, and that 
Indians fortunate enough to have individual 
allotments of land were deprived of the use 
of their land under admittedly illegal condi- 
tions; and their cattle and their hay taken 
without compensation. These conditions 
stirred the United States Interior Depart- 
ment to help the Indians to do their own 


farming and stockraising, and some fifteen 


thousand acres on this Montana reservation 
have been brought under Indian cultivation 
as a result. 

On the San Carlos reservation in Arizona, 
the Indians, it is declared, are now receiving 
about $25,000 more a year for the leasing 
of grazing privileges than before, owing to 
the active watchfulness of Government offi- 
cials who have begun to safeguard Indian 
interests from would-be-despoilers. 

There are many Indians on the reserva- 
tions attempting to till the soil under paralyz- 
ing difficulties. It should be possible for 
the Indian to prove his worth as a producer, 
and he should be provided with the essential 
equipment and supervision. The greatest 
need of the Indians to-day is the help and 
encouragement toward agriculture which 
would make him a productive asset in the 
community, instead of a dependent. 

PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


India’s War Sacrifice. 


SARAT CH. CHAKRAVARTI. 


‘Never in the history of India have such 
marvellous sacrifices been made as now, and 
I have never dreamed there could be such 
loyalty here as now. No political or re- 
ligious revolution ever called forth such 
willingness to sacrifice as is evinced in the 
present case. The diverse martial races of 
India,—the Sikhs, the Pathans, the Nepa- 
lese,—all have joined hands to offer their 
last drop of blood at the altar of loyalty. 
The youths, the future flower of the Indian 
nation, enlist as privates in defence of 
India on a paltry pittance of 11 roubles per 
month with free ration and dress. 

The Bengalese race has never been known 
to fight in any battles since the dawn of his- 
tory, but abruptly a zeal has broken in upon 
the juvenile minds to enlist. This race is 
proverbially timid, although educated and 
intelligent; yet a battalion has been formed 
out of them. ‘The state of Baroda has con- 
tributed 70 lakhs to the Loan Fund, which 
has reached a figure which neither the 
authority nor the people expected from this 
poor country. Bengal has headed the list. 

During the Siege of Arcot by the French, 
when Lord Clive and his native soldiers 
were on the verge of starvation, the soldiers 
partook only of the gruel but the boiled rice 
was given to him and the European soldiers. 
Yet this sacrifice was nothing compared to 
the present-day trials. There is famine, 
there is plague, there is lull in mercantile 
business, there is epidemic of virulent type, 
yet there is so much self-sacrifice in giving 
lives, not to speak of money! If the war 
continues long, there will be further loss of 
life, scarcity of food, close of business, in- 
crease of taxation, increase of the already 
high prices of necessaries; and the Indian} i 
horizon seems indeed darkened. _ 


. - 


revealed that big are] 


war breaks the gyves which divide one re- 
ligion from another, levels the social distine- 
tions of ranks, eliminates drink and luxury, 


turns minds Godward, binds the interests 


of all men into a common bond, but we offer 
our prayers to get out of the trouble which 
imperils the whole world. 

GoracatT, Assam, INDIA, 


Unitarian Work in Italy. 


The following communication from the 
Committee of the Association of Free Be- 
lievers in Italy, which has been sustained in 
great part by the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation, will be of interest not only to the 
friends of the late Gaetano Conte, its devoted 
leader, but to our Unitarian and liberal con- 
stituency in general. At its last monthly 
meeting of directors the American Unitarian 
Association took favorable action upon this 
matter, and provided the means to carry on 
the work for the present, in accordance with 
the suggestions of their Italian co-workers. 
The National Alliance of Unitarian Women 
has still to consider the latter. 

“The Committee of the American Uni- 
tarian Association has already been notified 
by Signora Conte of the death of her husband, 
Signor Conte, founder and general secretary 
of the Italian Association of Free Believers 
in Italy, and director of the Riforma Italiana. 

“‘Signor Conte passed away after a long 
and painful illness, during which he continued 
to work almost until the very end. His 
death is a very great loss not only to his many 
friends and co-workers, but also to the Re- 
ligious Reform in Italy. 

“The Italian Executive Committee, bear- 
ing in mind Mr. Conte’s exemplary activity, 
considering that though men pass away in- 
stitutions remain, and desiring very much to 
continue the work that has done, and is doing, 
so much good, has taken the decision which 
the undersigned in the name of the said Com- 
mittee has the honor to lay before you. 

“The work so far done in Italy has given 
unexpected results in these last years. It is 
true that the war has drawn elsewhere the 
attention of many, but in Italy a moral and 
religious revival is making its way also among 
our most serious and thoughtful young people, 
so we are sure to gather the fruit of our work 
when life will have taken its usual course. 

“We know how hard and faithfully Mr. 
Conte worked in laying a solid basis to this 
great edifice, and how valuable has been 
On. Romolo Murri’s assistance during these” 
last years, but much can and must be done 
still in order to continue the building of the 
solid walls. We feel that a great mission has 


been intrusted to us, and very willingly un- — 


dertake to continue the work in order to reach 
the purpose Mr. Conte ‘proposed to himself 


from the very beginning; that is, to create in 


© 


Italy a free conscience and a powerful faith © 
in God. > > ig 

“We consider the Riforma Ttaliond,,,the 
Association of Free Believers, and the i 
vidual missionary work, a sufficient and adapt 
able means for the present. Therefore:- : 

ye Ops Romolo Murti, who I 
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* prelude : we ha? 
destruction of the old. as ‘predicted in our ; 


‘Scriptures? Whatever it may mean, ‘the — 


# 


on April 2,t ii niadext tools 
oe onl both sides the sea and dropped 
le same attention it BAS had in the| from the sky ‘itself, which seemed indeed its 


origin, on the German foe. It is only an 
~“ Signora Giulio ys at Turin will also unwilling hand or a blind eye that cannot 
continue i in the same way the work she has| find new duties called out by new occasions. 
_ been doing, holding meetings in her home for| No onlooker seeing our young men pouring 
- ladies of various religious beliefs, and in this| from the field, farm, shop, or college to be 
may exercising a good influence toward re-| enrolled for the great struggle in which we 
us tolerance. At the same time she will|seek neither territory nor indemnity, but 
fee awliting thai: thouchtato God, Father ofall. | purely the upholding and preservation of 
_ “Signorina 'Gastaldi at Canelli and Pro-|eternal principles of liberty for all men, 
_ fessoressa Davio at Massa Marittima (both| could accuse us to-day of being “slack or 
__ school-teachers) will work among their pupils, | sprawly.” When we add the patriotic 
sowing Unitarian seed, and Signora Santoro, as | planting, knitting, flag-honoring, food pres- 
before, will continue to receive at her home| ervation, relief activities, pleasure-renounc- 
young mothers, interesting them in humani-|ing, we know we live in a day of nobler 
tarian work. ethical values than we have known since 
_ “Signora Conte in Florence will take into] the Civil War. 
1 her hands the administration of the Riforma,| In pulling together in countless material 
and of the work in general, and will also con-| ways there is need to keep high standards of 
tinue the individual missionary work of her | spiritual life, that our churches may not miss 
late husband. their full share of awakening. There is no 
“With this programme, and with these| soldier so tall and so unconquerable as a 
_ good workers, the Italian Committee is sure}“good soldier of Jesus Christ.” Pulling 
to be able to continue the work, and hopes | together means invariably winning together. 
to have the approval and the help of the] Louise Manning Hodgkins, in Zion’s Herald. 
American Unitarian Association and the 
_ Unitarian Fellowship. 
“May God bless this work. 
“For the Italian Committee, 
CrorinpA ConreE.” 


@inning the Gar in the Kitchen. 
Food Conservation and the Churches. 


The next duty is announced as attention to 
the weekly report card campaign, to begin 
November 4. The pledge card campaign 
ends then. For a week the secular press, 
the trade press, and the religious press will 
have been pressing for signers to the pledge 
cards, and local organizations have helped to 
convince the people that food conservation 
is a dire necessity, with vital issues dependent 
on its practice. 

The programme that the Food Adminis- 
tration has asked the churches to carry out 
begins when the pledge card campaign leaves 
off on Sunday, November 4. It is the 
follow-up that will make the pledge-signing 
mean something definite and practical 
What is this programme? ‘The placing of a 
sample weekly report card in every family in 
church and congregation; securing the filling 
out and return of such a card to the local 
committee or pastor of the church on each 
Sunday or by Monday afternoon; the sum- 
marizing of the family cards on a return card 
to be mailed to the United States Food Ad- 
ministration at Washington Tuesday; the 
continuance of this work for eight weeks, or 
up to December 30. 

This is simple and practical, and can easily 
be done if pastors and people realize that it is 
essential, a plain patriotic duty. It entails 
some work but no sacrifice. If not done, it 
will leave the Christian churches almost alone 
among the organizations of the country as 
unwilling to respond to a call to service of 
great importance to the country in a day of 
crisis. The church has been chosen for this 
service by the Food Administration as the 
one permanent and far-reaching organiza- 
tion that can put such a home programme 
through. We surely will not fail to meet the 
trust imposed upon us. 

_ How to work out the simple details each 
church will decide. The weekly report card 
e|asks for only three answers: How many 
en|wheatless meals, how many meatless, how 

|| many wasteless? That isall. The standard 


 . Recallin g Mr. Kipling. 


When in the late eighties Rudyard Kipling 
came via San Francisco on a visit to the 
United States, he furnished the Pioneer 
of India with a series of letters later re- 
published under the title of ‘American 
Notes.”’ In one of these papers he relates 
that approaching the Golden Gate a group 
of men were discussing in the smoking- 
room the general world conditions till the 
conversation narrowed down to the American 
people. Remarks not complimentary to the 
great republic were made. It was just after 
the riot of anarchists in Chicago, and anar- 
_ chism, socialism, the spoils system, extrava- 
gant living, and unheard-of waste were de- 
nounced in turn, till it seemed to be a general 
commination service with America as the 
chief sinner. 
“YT wonder if our forebears realized how 
we were going to grow,” said one. 
“What would do us a world of good,’ 
drawled a Louisianian, “would be a big 
ropean war. It is true we are getting 
ck and sprawly. Now a war outside our 
er would make us all pull together. But 
S| a luxury we shan’t get. 
The Southerner was a_ short-sighted 
het, for the luxury of a great European 
has been ours for nearly three years— 


but he was right as to the matter of 

“It is making us all pull together. 

fe are pulling together in our relation 

‘Bittopean world; the few who object 
nce into the war are a negligible 


| suggested i is seven wheatless, tactan meat- | 
less, twenty-one wasteless. A very little 
work for each household, but a total that will 


tell the Food Administratot what the people 
are actually doing, and guide him in plans for 
the future. 

We commend this matter to all our readers. 
It is not a movement dissociated from relig- 
ion. It affects our life as a people. It has 
in it the improvement of moral and social 
conditions. It looks forward to reconstruc- 


tion days after the war when grave economic 


problems will force themselves upon us. 


There is every reason. why as Christian citi-. 


zens we should take food conservation to 
heart and do our part in making it a national 
reality. Let the pulpit speak to the people 
on October 28, telling of the plans; then on 
November 4 let all our families begin to re- 
port for themselves. As Mr. Hoover says, 
“This is one thing in which all the people 
can enlist.” This is truly a test of democ- 
racy to prove whether it can defend itself by 
voluntary and sacrificial service. And this 
is a fair challenge to the Christian Church 
to aid in a great cause which involves the 
welfare of our country, our allies, and the 
world. 


For Unitarian Churches of Western 
Canada. 


Two years ago a committee appointed 
by the General Conference in San Francisco 
sent out an appeal for the Unitarian churches 
in Western Canada, to which the response 
from churches and individuals was prompt 
and generous. The sum of $8,444.65 was 
raised, and in co-operation with the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association the committee 
has kept active these churches for two full 
yeats. 

At the Conference in Montreal the com- 
mittee was directed to continue aid until 
the end of the war. This means the raising 
of another like sum to carry on the impor- 
tant work for at least two years, for should 
the war end within that time assistance 
will be needed on account of prostration in 
which the country will find itself. 

So now with greater confidence and with 
redoubled earnestness the committee again 
bespeaks the continuance of liberal, loyal 
help. 

Except by seeing with your own eyes, as 
the committee has, conditions in Canada, the 
dire straits of these churches can hardly be 
realized. Some of them, bereft of their 
men, even with our help are barely holding 
on; but think for an instant what a future 
is before them in that great and growing 
country when the activities of peace return 
and they take up again their normal growth. 
A country of boundless physical resources 
chastened and grown sober by the expe- 
riences of this world-wide war, should be a 
fertile field in which to foster and extend 
the principles for which we Unitarians 
stand. So we urge you one and all, and 
all whom you can reach, to send now all 
you can afford. 

We would have our churches take the 
matter up immediately through their stand- 
ing committees or trustees, their Men’s 
Clubs, Women’s Alliances and any and all 


of their church organizations and with their 


individual members and let them send as 
soon as they possibly can to our treasurer 
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at the address given below their contribu- 
tions. 
CHARLES E. Ware, Chairman, 745 Main 
Street, Fitchburg, Mass. 
Miss Ipa McKzxan, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Rey. R. W. Boynton, Buffalo, N.Y. 
~ Miss Emity WiLLIston, Cambridge, Mass. 
Miss KATHERINE Homans, Boston, Mass. 
Miss Lucy LowE.u, Boston, Mass. 
CourTENAY GuILD, Secretary and Treas- 
urer, 144 High Street, Boston, Mass. 
Mrs. R. H. Davis, Wayne, Pa. 
DonaLD Scott, New York City. 
Rev. Jonn Howianp Laturop, Brooklyn, 
N.Y. 
SPENCER LaTHRoP, Yonkers, N.Y. 
GEORGE R. Bisuop, New York, N.Y. 
Mrs. C. P. Lomparp, Plymouth, Mass. 


Congress of the National Federation 
of Religious Liberals. 


The National Federation of Religious 
Liberals will hold its eighth congress, and 
its first in New England, on Sunday and 
Monday, November 25 and 26. 

The opening session will consist of a 
religious service in the Arlington Street 
Church on the afternoon of Sunday, Novem- 
ber 25, participated in by clergymen of 
different denominations, yet to be an- 
nounced. 

In the evening, at eight o’clock, at the 
Central Congregational Church, on Berkeley 
and Newbury Streets, the session will be 
devoted to the topic, ‘The Message of 
Religious Democracy.” Rev. William R. 
Sperry, D.D., and other clergymen will con- 
duct the service, and addresses will be made 
by Prof. Jesse H. Holmes, Ph.D., of Swarth- 
more, president, and Rev. C. W. Wendte, 
secretary, of the Federation, Rev. Prof. 
Harry Ward of the Methodist Divinity 
School, and Rabbi Harry Levi of Boston. 

At Channing Hall, Unitarian Building, 
on Monday morning, at eleven o’clock, the 
congress will unite with the Ministerial 
Union and other bodies in the consideration 
of “Problems of a New World Order”; 
speakers to be announced. In the after- 
noon at three o’clock the topic will be 
“Social Reforms as Religious Duties,” dis- 
cussed by a number of representative social 
workers. The place of meeting is still to 
be determined. 

The final session will be held on Monday 
evening. Its general topic will be, ‘‘ The 
World Mission of America’; speakers and 
place of meeting to be given hereafter. 

All these meetings will be free to the 
public, and it is hoped there may be a large 
participation in them on the part of those 
interested in the aims and methods of the 
Federation, which are briefly summarized 
in its articles of association: “‘The purpose 
of the Federation is to promote the re- 
ligious life by united testimony for sincerity, 
freedom, and progress in religion, by social 
service, and a fellowship of the spirit beyond 
the lines of sect and creed. Participation 
in the Federation will leave each individual 
responsible for his own opinions alone.” 

The spirit of this movement is further 
guaranteed by the names of its officers: 
president, Prof. Jesse H. Holmes, Ph.D.; 
secretary, Charles W. Wendte, D.D.; 
honorary vice-presidents,—Elizabeth Powell 
Bond, Samuel A. Eliot, D.D., Daniel Evans, 
. 


D.D., Seeerea nh Ferris, 
Jastrows Ph.D., Jenkin Lloyd Jones, Litt.D., 
Lee §S. McCollester, D.D., Henry Mottet, 
D.D., Lucia Ames Mead, Rabbi William 
Rosenau, Joseph Swain, LL.D., Ambrose 
White Vernon, D.D.; council,—Prof. Jesse 
H. Holmes, Ph.D., Charles W. Wendte, D.D., 
Dr. O. Edward Janney, Rabbi Henry Ber: 
kowitz, D.D., Rev. J. Herman Randall, 
Prof. Anna Garlin Spencer, S. Burns Weston, 
J. Clarence Lee, D.D., Carl A. Voss, D.D., 
Frank O. Hall, D.D., Rev. Henry R. Rose, 
D.D., Rev. Minot O. Simons, J. Barnard 
Walton. 


Camp Devens Fund. 


The following subscriptions for work at 
Ayer and Camp Devens have been received 
through the New England Council, Charles 
B. Wiggin, treasurer, 25 Beacon Street, 


Boston:— 

Previously acknowledged. ...........0ee0e0+ $4,175.40 
Unity Church, North Easton, Mass........... 83.20 
Miss Elizabeth Hurd@airees ss. cet sence 10.00 
Second Church, Boe 90.00 


Miss Annah M. Wood. 5.00 
Miss Eliza C. Post 5.00 
Miss Cecilia M. Walker 10.00 
Mr. C. D. Ordway 5.00 
Miss, Ma bel Lyric Sopeptetts.«.« a:cienacverare ta einae 50.00 
Miss Alice A. Richaradamiqn. . ....-> owes anes 10.00 
Leominster Branch Alliance. . og ode 10.00 
Mrs. Waldo V. Thompson..............0.005 5.00 

$4,458.60 


Additional contributions are earnestly 
solicited. They are to be applied to the 
support of volunteer chaplains at the Camp, 
to supplying books and magazines, to the 
expenses of a parish social worker among 
the girls of the community, to the support 
of the religious and recreational work of 
the Church Federation of Ayer (a union 
of five denominations), and to the rehabili- 
tation of the Unitarian church in Ayer to 
make it a more attractive centre for the 
soldiers. 


The Tuckerman School. 


The course of lectures on Unitarian history 
which are being given on Thursdays and 
Saturdays at half-past nine by Dr. Earl M. 
Wilbur are of increasing value and interest. 
Much data that has been collected by Dr. 
Wilbur in preparation of the book soon to be 
published on the subject is being given for 
the first time. With each lecture a group 
of topics is available which is especially 
helpful for future reference and for keeping 
the connections clear. 

The lecture on Saturday, November 3, 
treats of the rise of Unitarianism in Transyl- 
vania, and that on November 8 of the strug- 
gles, progress, and present condition of Uni- 
tarianism in that country. ‘Ticket-holders 
will find these subjects especially interesting 
at this time, and will do well to see that 
tickets are in the hands of those who can use 
them each time a lecture is to be given. 

In Dr. Andress’s course, which is given at 


10.30 Saturdays, the emphasis is being placed | te 


on the learning process. The aim of learn- 
ing is shown to be behavior, and how we learn 
is demonstrated by experiments. These give 
point and interest, make clear the difficulties 
of beginners, and of younger people, and aid 
the teacher to get a more sympathetic un- 
derstanding of his class. A suggestive list 
of books for reference and reading is eivelt 
at each lecture. 


D.D., Morris 


eme 

the aout isa ae which the at sev 
Friday evenings. ‘The subject of instruction, 
“Tnvalid Occupation,” is not a new one to the © 
School, but this year it has added significance. 
The special aim of the class is to understand 
the value of occupation as a means to re- 
stored organism; to learn something of the 
classification of occupations which may be so 
used; and to actually learn to make articles 
which a crippled soldier or one convalescing 
may profitably make. ‘The aim in occupa- 
tional therapy is never the construction of a 
perfect piece of work, although it may hap- 
pen that beautiful results are obtained in 
the objects made. ‘The product always to 
be considered is the gain in nervous energy, 
in correlation of brain and muscle, and so 
improvement in the health of the worker. 

The course is being conducted by Miss 
Susan E. Tracy, who is a pioneer in the work 
and vitally interested in and connected with 
the national and international movement to 
introduce occupation into hospital wards here 
and overseas. 

Another group, or unit, on another evening 
could be formed should a sufficient number 
desire instruction. Write to Mrs. Guild or 
apply at the School Wednesdays or Fridays 
for information. 


Religious Intelligence. 


Announcements. 


' Rev. Thomas Montgomery Mark, having 
satisfied the Committee on Fellowship of 
the New England States, is hereby com- 
mended to our ministers and churches. Cer- 
tificate granted Nov. 3, 1917. Charles T. 
Billings, Julian C. Jaynes, Harry Lutz. 


Rev. John Merrill Paige, having satisfied 
the Committee on Fellowship of the New 
England States, is hereby commended to 
our ministers and churches. Certificate 
granted Nov. 3, 1917. Charles T. Billings, 
Julian C. Jaynes, Harry Lutz. 


A sunset vesper service of unique interest 
will be held in the Roslindale Unitarian 
church on Sunday afternoon, November 4. 
It will begin at 4.21 o’clock, just half an 
hour before sunset, and will close half an 
hour afterward. There will be no light in 
the church except in the choir. A similar 
service held last year was regarded as the 
most impressive of the year. 


The Children’s Mission 
to Children 


Instituted 1849. Incorporated 1864. 
The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 


in eve docs ol eaaelaee gfe 
by experts in in child well welfare, both in their own Soe Pr Gea 
in chosen foster homes. aie 
within forty miles of Boston who can open their — 
without or = ae br mae * 


homes to chil 


; ct mete ovember 5, at 10.30 AM., 
_ and on’ the first Monday of each month 
“through the season. Members of all New 
England branches are invited to attend. 
Subject, November 5, “How can Unitarians 
Co-operate with Existing Agencies for War 


Relief?” Presiding Officer, Miss Effie E. 
“a _ Week-day services in King’s Chapel be- 


gin November 1, with a special service at 
——«-1.30 on All Saints’ Day, with sermon by 

Rev. Sydney B. Snow. ‘The speaker Friday 
noon, November 2, is Rev. Edwin Heyl 
: ‘Delk, D.D., St. Matthew’s Lutheran Church, 
; Philadelphia. Saturday services, as in pre- 

vious years, are entirely musical. The 
s speakers next week are announced as fol- 
lows: November 5, Sir Wilfred T. Grenfell, 

-M.D., Labrador; November 6, Rev. Howard 

-J. Chidley, Congregational Church, Win- 
chester; November 7, Rev. Charles H. 

Moss, D.D., First Baptist Church, Malden; 
November 8, Rev. James De Normandie, 
D.D., First Parish, Roxbury; November 9, 
Prof. James Hardy Ropes, D.D., Harvard 
Divinity School. 

Meetings. 


New ENGLAND ASSOCIATE ALLIANCE.— 

The meeting of the New England Associate 
Alliance at Keene, N.H., on Wednesday and 
‘Thursday, October 17 and 18, was large and 
inspiring. For the second time in its history 
the Associate Alliance held an evening meet- 
ing, the audience which filled the church to 
the doors amply justifying the change in 
custom. Rev. William IL. Sullivan gave the 
address of the evening, speaking on ‘The 
Spiritual Demands of This Mighty Time.” 
‘The session on Thursday was largely devoted 
to a consideration of ‘‘Our Young People— 
Their Needs and Problems.”” Reports from 
the Medford and Winchester Junior societies 
were given. Miss Sarah Whitman, our 
student worker at Smith College, told of the 
Unitarian Club there and of their effort to 
welcome the freshmen and interest them in 
the church work. . Rev. Nelson J. Springer, 
field secretary of the Y.P.R.U., spoke of the 
activities of that society, and of the com- 
munity drama, by means of which much 
- interest and good work is started. Following 
Mr. Springer’s address a collection amount- 
‘ing to $75 was taken for the Y.P.R.U. A 
brilliant account of the Montreal Conference 
by Mrs. Claude U. Gilson, and greetings from 
Miss Lowell, president of The Alliance, 
closed the morning session. Mr. Allen 
| French, the noted author, was the speaker 
of the afternoon, and his paper on “Our 
a People in the Sunday-school” was 


Tae re. 
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rk and to ways in which The Alliance 
ould be of assistance. A general conference 
ded the session, the question of Liberty 
so interesting the meeting that $300 
raised for the purchase of bonds, the 
to ae used for the work of our young 


as 1s unbounded. Between the morn- 
afternoon sessions on Thursday a 
11 cheon was served to all delegates, 


with appreciation that a vote 
extend + on tear igen 


‘be held in Channing Hal Rrotatetenn |: 
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ae CONFERENCE. —The 

senha Conference met in the 
Uaitedar church of Natick, Mass., Tuesday, 
October-23. ‘The topic was, “The Church 
and the Brotherhood of Nations,”—what 
the church can do to promote the spirit of 
brotherhood after the war. The business 
meeting was called to order by the presi- 
dent, Mr. Horace B. Gale of Natick. Rev. 
Howard A. Pease of Fitchburg dwelt upon 
the necessity of carrying through the war 
without appealing to the spirit of hatred, 
in order that bad seed might not be sown 
in this time of strife to spring up and trouble 
us after the war is ended. Rev. Sydney B. 
Snow called attention to the opposing view- 
points of the conservative and the radical 
in the present world conflict, and empha- 
sized the need of honoring the vision of the 
progressive. Change is not to be feared; 
it is what is most needed in the present 
crisis. This is the best time to remodel 
the old order. _The discussion, opened by 
Rev. Palfrey Perkins, was continued by 
Rev. Oscar B. Hawes, Rev. Ernest S. 
Meredith, and others. The devotional ser- 
vice was conducted by Rev. H. H. Saunder- 
son, who spoke briefly but convincingly about 
the duties of the present hour. Luncheon 
was served at 12.30. At the afternoon 
session a resolution, presented by Rev. 
Loren B. Macdonald, was adopted, com- 
mending to the membership of the Con- 
ference the fullest co-operation with the gov- 
ernment agencies which are striving to con- 
serve the food supplies of the United States, 
and with the commission already appointed 
to represent our churches in this matter. 
“Tn full confidence that our churches will 
recognize and will take up this duty at the 
present time, we urge that they give a 
cordial and sympathetic hearing to such 
plans as the Unitarian Commission on Food 
Conservation may lay before them.” A 
resolution expressing the high regard in 
which Rey. William H. Ramsay of Wellesley 
Hills was held by the Conference, and the 
loss sustained in his recent death, was 
adopted, and a committee, with Rev. Will- 
iam H. Branigan of Wayland as chairman, 
was appointed to convey the resolution to 
Mr. Ramsay’s family. Rev. Oscar B. 
Hawes, on invitation from the chair, spoke 
of the relations of the American Unitarian 
Association to the Y.M.C.A. in the work 
in training-camps and at the front, and 
recommended the hearty co-operation of 
Unitarians in this matter. Miss J. Etta 
Mullen of Roxbury, member of the First 
Harvard Unit, gave the address for the 
afternoon session, in which she set forth 
vividly her experiences in Red Cross work 
in France. Questions and discussion fol- 
lowed in which nearly every one took part. 
The description of conditions in the Red 
Cross hospitals and in the camps in France 
were so interesting that she was surrounded 
by eager questioners long after the session 
had closed. Marion Franklin Ham, Secre- 


tary. 


North MmpiEesex COoNFERENCE.—The 
one hundred and third session was held 


Thursday, October 18, with the First Parish, 


Pepperell, Rev. Dudley R. Child minister, 
Mr. Thomas H. Elliott of Lowell presiding. 
Rev. Frank B. Crandall offered prayer. 


|The Montreal Conference was reviewed 


ditaininatinghy by Rev. A. R. Hussey. 


J F ‘ + f 
Rey. ‘Edward Cummings, who was to have 


spoken on ‘Religion and Patriotism,’ was 
unavoidably absent, conducting a funeral 
service. The president asked for sugges- 
tions and reports of church work, and Rev. 


-D. R. Child reported union of the different 


denominations in Pepperell, holding weekly 
meetings to consider the welfare of the 
town, and Rev. M. B. Townsend told of 
union services held in Nashua with en- 
couraging success. The roll call showed an 
attendance of eleven ministerial and a 
hundred and seventy-six lay delegates. 
Rev. Charles B. Ames of Groton conducted 
the noon devotional service. The ladies 
of the First Parish had prepared a luncheon. 
During recess many delegates visited the 
beautiful jubilee library and the D.A.R. 
Chapter house. The afternoon meeting 
opened with music by the double quartet 
of the First Parish. The officers already 
serving were re-elected, with additions to 
committees of Rev. M. B. Townsend of 
Nashua and Rev. L. L. Greene of Chelms- 
ford to prudential committee; A. Heady 
Park of Chelmsford, Mrs. Susan N. Barker 
of Ayer, and Rey. E. P. Daniels of Wilton 
to Sunday-school committee; Rev. C. B. 
Ames of Groton and Rev. O. J. Fairfield of 
Littleton to missionary committee. The 
sum of $50 was voted to aid the Union 
Congregational Society of Francestown, N.H. 
The address of the afternoon was by Rey. 
Samuel R. Maxwell of Boston. “If ever a 
conference had a staggering duty put upon 
it,” he said in part, “it is this Conference; 
for in this community everything you can 
possibly do (for the troops at Camp Devens) 
needs to be done, and much more. Families 
should pledge themselves to entertain sol- 
diers in groups, on week-ends and once a 
month, after the soldiers get their pay. 
Parish houses should be. open, with en- 
tertainments, dancing if possible, but no 
lectures. Every church should have its 
women’s efficiency unit to look after the 
boys from their own parishes. We know 
what we must do to make the world safe for 
democracy—we must defeat Germany. It 
is a perfectly concrete thing; but what of 
the day beyond? A frightful time of reck- 
oning will come to the world on the day 
after the surrender of Germany. The es- 
sential thing to be done now is the creation 
of a correct public opinion.”” ‘The formation 
of study groups for the study of interna- 
tional relations was recommended. Rev. 
Frank B. Crandall of Ayer made an appeal 
for generous contributions to a Camp 
Devens fund, which is the immediate goal 


The Society for Helping Destitute 
Mothers and Infants 


Work begun 1873. incecoarn tt 1904. 

Aims to render a mother (married or unmarried) 
supporting and able to retain her infant in her personal 
care, 
Works without an Institution. Personal ——s 
advice and careful supervision have availed during forty 
years to save the lives of thousands of infants and enabled 
thousands of mothers to lead a self-respecting, upright life. 
With many we remain in relations for years. 
aus eee for the Gapearen, the feeble-minded or 

ose nstitution 

Bresident: Mrs. A. D. Sheffield. 
Secretary: Miss % Freeman Clarke. 

Treasurer: Mrs. Bertram Greene Cains Adéle Greene), 

382 Coceavewreaitt bat get Boston, M 
nt, Miss EB M. LOCKE, 276 $ Tremont St., 

Boston, Mass. 

For Reports and Booklets giving further information in 
oe to the work, address the Secretary, Miss L. Freeman 
ke, 5 Brimmer Street, Boston, Mass. 
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for the immediate need. Resolutions were 
adopted urging upon the churches renewed 
loyalty and devotion to the various forms 
of work in behalf of the soldiers in the 
camps in America and in France; and es- 


_ pecially recommending personal social work 


and generous contributions of money. It 
was recommended that special committees 
be appointed for the effective prosecution 
of this work.- Votes of thanks were passed 
to the First Parish of Pepperell for its hos- 
pitality, and to the speakers. 


Churches. 


~BROOKFIELD, Mass.—First Parish, Rev. 
Walter A. Tuttle: The two hundredth anni- 
versary of the founding of the First Parish 


Church will be celebrated November 11. The 
morning service will be a family gathering of 


the parish and its friends. Messages from 
former pastors will be read, and the com- 
munion will be administered. At five o’clock 
the anniversary sermon will be preached by 
Rey. Samuel A. Eliot, D.D., and other parts 
in the service will be taken by ministers 
of neighboring parishes. The people of the 
Unitarian fellowship are cordially invited to 
be present. 


Brooxiyn, N.Y.—Third Unitarian Con- 
gregational Society, Dr. William M. Brun- 
dage: The fiftieth anniversary of the founding 
of the Society was celebrated on the evening 
of Sunday, October 21. A most gladsome 
feature of the evening was the reappearance 
in public of the beloved minister, Dr. Brun- 
dage, for the first time since he was stricken 
down with illness last Christmas Eve. While 
yet unable to officiate, he was present during 
the entire evening, and his markedly im- 
proved appearance gives good promise of an 
early return to work. Booklets containing a 
history of the Society, hymns used at the 
installation of Dr. Camp and at the twenty- 
fifth anniversary, together with the programme 
of the services at the dedication of Unity 
Chapel, Dec. 9, 1868 (several items being 


_repeated on the present occasion), and the 


programme of the current services were in 
the pews. Prayer was offered by Rev. 
Charles F. Dole. The opening address was 
delivered by the president of the Society, Dr. 
Henry W. Callahan, who dwelt on the work of 
the Society in the past and what it might do in 
the future. Rev. Charles H. Lyttle of the 
Second Church and Rev. ‘Charles F. Dole 
spoke on “The Influence of Liberal Religion 
on the Life of the Community.’’ Addresses 
followed by Rev. John H. Lathrop, repre- 
senting, as he said, the “Mother Church,” 
and Rev. William L. Sullivan of All Souls 
Church, Manhattan, who claimed that he 
represented the ‘Grandmother Church.” 
These gentlemen, besides adding to the felici- 
tations of those who had preceded them, 
spoke on “The Spiritual Message of Unita- 
rianism To-day.” On Wednesday evening an 
anniversary social was held in Unity House, 
which was tastefully decorated. Music, en- 
tertainment, congratulatory letters, and the 
serving of refreshments made up a most en- 
joyable evening. 


CHARLESTON, W. Va.—First Unitarian 
Church, Rev. Julian R. Pennington: Ques- 
tions continue to come in from all sections 
of the State to the Question Box. A few 
questions are sent to puzzle the minister, but 


been hesdrdath aunitversaty of Luther and 
the Reformation, and will be given by Dr. | 
F. A. Christie of the Theological School. 
The subjects will be as follows: ‘The Place 
of the Reformation in Church History,” 
“The Problem of the Reformation Age,” 
“The Heroism of Luther,’ ‘The Reformers’ 
Gospel and Ours.’”? The church held its — 
annual Unitarian Day on October 28, with 
a church supper and reunion on the follow- 
ing evening. In the morning service of 
that day the Luther event was recognized 
by the singing of Luther’s hymn, “‘A mighty 
fortress,” by the men of the Theological 
School. 


and broader ight on matters of God Biel the 
soul. The Question Box has convinced this 
church that West Virginia is ripe for liberal 
Christianity. For the first several months 
the expense was born by the church, but since 
added expenses increased the financial re- 
sponsibility of the church, the local Wo- 
men’s Alliance agreed to pay for it. The 
minister’s weekly budget is about as follows: 
Monday, make ten calls, tabulate names of 
visitors in Sunday meeting; Tuesday, make 
five calls, write article for the press on the 
present war (a splendid way to accomplish 
good and at the same time get free adver- 
tisement for church); Wednesday, make 
five calls, mail Unitarian tracts; Thursday, 
make five calls and set up type on multi- 
graph for announcements of Sunday’s ser- 
mon, preparation of sermon; Friday, print- 
ing and advertising day; Saturday, prepa- 
ration of Question Box for the press and 
study. The minister has hegun a series 
of sermons on “‘The Beliefs of Great Men” 
and this week is calling special attention to 
Plato, the topic for Sunday. It has been 
found advisable for advertising reasons to 
omit the name in the announcements, so 
the announcement that is mailed to-day 
says: “The Unitarian minister will preach 
Sunday morning on the system of life and’ 
religion that was held by the greatest Greek, 
who was king of a nation of philosophers, 
‘from whom,’ says Emerson, ‘came all 
things that are still written and debated 
among men of thought.’” ‘Then, to add 
further to the advertising effect of the 
notice, it is added that the text will be 
taken from John ix. 2. 


Montreat, CANApDA.—Church of the Mes- 
siah: The branch Alliance recently adopted 
resolutions of appreciation for the helpfulness 
of Rev. F. R. Griffin, who has been pastor 
of the church for eight years, and of their 
fellow-member, Mrs. Griffin: ‘‘As a pastor, 
Mr. Griffin has made himself welcome and 
beloved equally in happiness and sorrow; 
by his felicity of expression, his breadth of 
vision, and his sincerity he has become a 
power for good, not only to this fellowship, 
but to the whole community. Mrs. Griffin 
has faithfully shared her husband’s labors, 
and found a place in the hearts of all. The 
Alliance in particular will miss her, as she 
has been a loyal member and office-bearer.”’ 
This expression of regret at losing them in- 
cluded also the expression of lasting friendship 
and regard, and sincere wishes for their hap- 
piness and success in the new field. 


Wo LLAston, Mass.—Wollaston Unitarian 
Church, Rev. Carl G. Horst: This church, 
’ which was the first in the city of Quincy to 

MEapvILLE, Pa.—Independent Congre- 
gational Church, Rev. H. T. Secrist: By 
special contributions the church has bought 
Liberty bonds and added them to its en- 
dowed funds. The Women’s Alliance has 
also bought a $100 Liberty bond which it 
will work to pay for in instalments. The 
evening services, which have in recent years 
been such a gain to the church, begin on 


When ordering change of address 
please send old as well as new 
address. 


Church Announcements. 


FIRST PARISH IN DORCHESTER (1630), ree 
House Hill. Sunday, pa 4. Rev. Henry S. 
Mitchell of Keene, N.H., will preach. Service at 1r A.M. 
Church school at 9.45 AM. Kindergarten at rr A.M. 


FIRST CHURCH IN _ BOSTON (2630), corner of 
Berkeley and Marlborough Streets. ea tles E. Park, _ 
minister. Morning service at 10.30. Sunday-school at 
9.15 A.M. The church is open week-days from 9 to Saket 


SECOND CHURCH IN BOSTON (1649), corner of 
Beacon Street and Audubon Circle. Rev. Samuel R. 
Maxwell, minister. Church school at 9.45 A.M. Morning 
service at rx. Church open daily from twelve o’clock noon 
to 5 P.M. 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH, Rev. Paul Revere 
Frothingham, D.D. Morning service at 11. The minister 
will preach. The church is open every day from 9 ‘ontil 4 


FIRST CONGREGATIONAL SOCIETY, Jamaica 
Plain, corner of Centre and Eliot Streets. Rev. James A. 

Fairley, minister. Sunday-school was resumed on Sun- | 

day morning, October 7. Church service at 11, The y 

a 

. 


HEBREW COSTUMES 


RENTED TO 


CHURCH SCHOOLS 


Miss Mary Lawrance 


‘10 CROSS STREET 
Montclair, N. J. 


minister will preach. 


KING’S CHAPEL (Unitarian), corner of Tremont and 
School Streets. Ministers: Rev. Howard N. Brown, aT ae a xe 
and Rev. Sydney B. Snow. Morning service % oe, 

Mr. Snow will preach. Services every day 
Communion. Open daily 9 to 12. a 


CHURCH OF THE ag tn (Canaan) see 


Jersey and Pe Rev. 
Rihbany, minister. pone School at 9.45 A.M. 
Church service a’ 


garten 
Commonwealth Hotel, Inc., opp. State House, Boston. Communion 
Rooms, hot and cold water, $1.25 up; with private bath, 


? ites, 
seme Storer F. Crarrs, Gen. Manager. 


PDotel Directory, 


HOTEL LENOX, one of Boston’s Best Hotels. Single 
rooms, $2; with bath, $2.50and up. Double rooms, 
$3 and up. L. C. Prior, Manager. 


CRESCENT REST 


wil ten, =” Bpeatat designs for Soldiers 87 Bartlett Crescent, Brookline, Mass. 
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S ' in the church vestibule. At the first meeting } 


PF C M. HAttetr, wo 
of the Wollaston Unitarian Club, the oldest JESSIE T. MeNICOL, 18 Huntington Ave. Mapnanen st Jarvis, References. BW 
men’s club in Quincy and one of the first in ; : 
HOUSEKEEPER—COMPANION ’ 
the State, it was voted to have a service flag HOUSE DRESS SHOP 
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Tor the members and sons of members now in | ecutive, experienced woman of middle age who can fit in OUTFITS FOR WOMEN EMPLOYED 
the war and to place “all of last year’s mem- any domestic position sexatred, re ene ef cee IN HOTELS, CLUBS, COLLEGES 
| bers now in the war on the honorary mem-| Christian Register. > Bets Se See te ur a 
bership list. Ona recent Sunday, Mr. Horst, BB ROS doen yeeGn see eat Sten bie eee Oe 
} ' who is well known to the public at large as a L ie iar A arate ape tae ae tent ‘ 
. loyal American, preached a stirring sermon Helene ° Swenep : 
upon “The Spirit of ’17” to a most attentive Achoot of Dancing 
j congregation. Private and class lessons daily. Teachers furnished to H : 
; ; Personal. take charge of private classes at homes and schools. 85 Savin St. 
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‘. Rev. Charles F. Dole has returned, after Expert instruction in all forms of dancing 
THersetice Ol arvedr tomisnome in jamaica) _—=«=—“( tl Le 
J Plain, Mass. He desires to be of as much 
use as possible, and will be happy if he can 
serve any of his brother ministers on occa- 
sion by ‘‘a labor of love.” 


I At Quincy on October 29 Rev. Adelbert 
Lathrop Hudson and Mrs. Maynard Parker 
Roach were united in marriage by Rev. A. Z. 
J 


BOSTON ICE CREAM COMPANY 


40 KING STREET 
ROXBURY, MASS. 
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Conrad, Rev. L. C. Cornish assisting. Mrs. 


at y' hy 
“AC 
364 Washington St. opp. Bromfield St. 
Hudson was attended by her daughter, Miss 
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the Red Cross. For the members of the Fe EE. Ae 


Reconstruction Unit, Dr. James A. Babbitt 

replied, ““‘We come absolutely ready to do B. F. MACY 

any service of any kind.’’ Before now the 

men are probably scattered in a score of |’ ANDIRONS FENDERS 
centres, farming, building, repairing, doing FIRE SETS 
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Pleasantrics, 


“ Have’! Tyou anything?ito put a fire out 
with besides water?” ‘“‘Yes,” 
Twickembury, ‘‘we have one of_ those fire 


1» 


distinguishers! 


Teacher: ‘Who can tell me the name of 
the loving wife that waited the homecoming 
of Ulysses?” Bright Pupil: ‘It was Pel- 
oponnesus.”—Boston Transcript. 


A girl who was running a London "bus was 
making out her first report. Under the 
heading “Accidents” she stated: ‘‘ Bumped 
into an old gent.” Under the heading 
“Remarks’’ she said: “Simply awful.’’ 


Kenneth Kincaid, Kiplingesque Kaiser- 
knocker, Katherine King’s khaki knight. 
Katherine’s knavish kinsman keeps key. 
Kenneth’s knuckles keen. 
kinsman keels. Kenneth kidnaps Katherine. 
Kitk. Knot. 


“Your Honor,” said the arrested chauf- 
feur, ‘“‘I tried to warn the man, but the horn 
wouldn’t work.” ‘“‘Then why didn’t you 
slacken speed rather than run over him?” 
A light seemed to dawn on the prisoner. 
“That’s one on me,’ he answered. “I 
never thought of that.”—Case and Comment. 


A stranger, who stopped recently at a 
farmhouse in a country town not one hun- 
dred ‘miles from Boston to inquire for a 
boarding-place, asked a man if there was 
any place in the next village where they 
kept transients. ‘‘Yes, I guess so,” said 
the man, deliberately, ‘‘there are two 
stores.” 


Yesterday I took my great-niece, Mar- 
guerite aged 314, to church, it being her 
first entry into a church building. After 
we were seated, she said something to me 
in her usual tone of voice, and I whispered 
to her that in church people only whisper. 
She immediately responded, ‘‘Who’s taking 
anap?”’—H. S.G 


A new railroad through. Louisiana passes 
one of the towns about a mile from the busi- 
ness centre, so that it is necessary to run 
an omnibus line. A salesman asked the old 
Negro omnibus-driver about it. “Say, 
uncle, why have they got the depot way 
down here?” After a moment’s hesitation, 
the old Negro replied, “I dunno, boss, unless 
they wanted to git it on the railroad.’”’— 
Everybody's Magazine. 


The circus had come for its annual visit 
to a little country town, and the children 
were wildly excited. The young son of a 
notoriously close-fisted farmer clamored to 
go. “‘O dad,” he exclaimed, ‘‘ gimme three- 
pence to go and see the circus!” ‘‘What!”’ 
gasped the farmer. ‘‘Thrippence? Why, 
only last month I let you go up to Farmer 
Higgs’s. field to see the eclipse of the moon! 
My boy, do you want your life to be one 
perpebagl round of pleasure?’’— Yorkshire 

ost. 


The street-hawker was doing a rushing 
trade in a busy thoroughfare in the East 
End of London. On his stall was an assort- 
ment of articles from swimming-trunks to 
a fur overcoat. ‘‘I s’y,” said a young man, 
“wot price these ere?” He held up a pair 
of plaid trousers. ‘I can let you have ’em, 
my son, for sixpence,” the dealer answered. 
The other threw the trousers back into the 
barrow. “Hm!” he said, “I don’t want 
a pair for Sundays. I want ’em for workin’ 


in.”’—Birmingham Post. 


said Mrs.}| RUG HOSPITAL 


Life-long epee Bans lowest prices. 
32 Boylston St., Boston 
Tel. Beach 5621 
YACOBIAN BROS., Props. 


Site Foul 


Park St., Bostos 


MOUNT AUBURN MONUMENTAL 


MARBLE AND GRANITE WORKS 
583 Mount Auburn Street, Cambridge, Mass. 


Opposite Cemetery Entrance. 


EDWARD A. ANDREWS 


Knock-kneed| REAL ESTATE AND INSURANCE 


Harvard Square, Cambridge, Mass. 
Property near the College a Specialty. 


Geo. H. Ellis Co. 
PRINTERS 


272 Congress Street, Boston 


MEN & WOMEN 


364 Washington St. opp. Bromfield St. 


eee Oe 
SERVICE FLAGS 


for Churches and Homes 
Emblems of the absence of a well-loved member 


now serving his country in the cause of civiliza- 
tion. When flung to the breeze, they command 
only less respect than the star-spangled banner 


itself. 
WE MAKE THEM 
Telephone Richmond 1615 
-GEORGE T. HOYT CO. 
52 South Market St. 
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GUARANTEED | 


OLEPROO 
HOSE 


FOR MEN WOMEN AND 
CHILDREN 


Outwear any other Hose—are rich and elegant 
in appearance and are practical as well as ec- 
onomical. 


No Advance in Price 


Holeproof Hose carry the 
fullest possible guarantee 


Sole Boston Agents 


TALBOT CO 


395-403 Washington St 


or . —— | 
i ar SYSTE 


SPORT SUITS 


229 Berkeley St., 


When patronizing our advertisers, please mention t 


| - Of Underground RefuseDisposal 
Keeps your garbage out ofsight ~ 
iy thas pond. ae away from the cat, 
typhoid 
“Opens with TOR: Hands never 
tou 


Rie STPPMENSON| Underground Garbage 
wu alee “482 and Refuse Receivers | 


Rta usa.paT.orF 


A Fireproof Receiver for ashes, sweepings and oily 
e waste in house or GARAGE. 

Our Underground Earth 
Closet means freedom from 
polluted water. 

Look for our Trade Marks 

Inuse12 yrs. It paystolookusup. 
Sold direct. Send for catalogue. 


C. H. STEPHENSON, Mfr. 
19 Farrar St., Lynn, Mass. 


Gducational, 


THE MISSES ALLEN SCHOOL — 
~ Each girl’s personality observed and developed. 
Write for circulars. 
West Newton, Mass. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 
MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


GCHOOL-LIFE IN THE COUNTRY, 
Exceptional health conditions. 
Staff of trained teachers. Well-correlated courses in aca- 
demic, agricultural, and domestic art subjects. All that is 
promised in the catalogue is faithfully fulfilled. Low charges. 
Scholarship. - 

PROCTOR ACADEMY 


ANDOVER, N.H- 


The MacDuffie School 
of Housecraft 


SPRINGFIELD, Mass. 


On plan of English schools. 
One year course. 
Joun MacDurrte (Harv.), 
Mrs, Jonn MacDurFrie 
(Radcl.) 


Danforth School 


Framingham, Mass. 


The country life school 
for young boys 


James Cuester Frace, A.B. 
Head Master 


THE BROWN SCHOOL OF CANDY-MAKING — 


Mrs. ELLA M. BROWN, Principal 
(Formerly with Page & Shaw) a 


Tel. B. B. 4576-M 


War Time Candies—Tea Serving 


Private Lessons or Classes” 


TRAINING SCHOOL FOR THE 
LIBERAL MIN ee 


courses to meet the 


of nA Seti 

and women. 

Liberal scholarship 

Sessions at The 

fellowship yielding 

ponte nervids Institutes 


Careful supervision. © 
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